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- job of president of American 
Gas Association calls for a lot of 
traveling. During his year’s tenure, 
the Association’s chief executive 
normally will criss-cross the nation a 
dozen times. . . . Our new presi- 
dent, Clare Zachry, may have his ho- 
rizons extended, but getting around 
will be familiar. His company, South- 
ern Union, covers a big territory— 
even by Texas standards. Southern 
Union’s 282,000 customers are scat- 
tered in towns and cities over a 
1,500 mile stretch from Port Arthur, 
Texas, on the east to Kingman, 
Ariz., on the west. Its distribution 
lines reach north to Durango, Colo., 
and south to Galveston on the Gulf 
of Mexico. From his headquarters in 
Dallas, Clare Zachry has traveled 
all over this system. . . . Most of 
Southern Union’s employees and 
many of the people in the towns 
know the tall, lanky Texan and 
have relished his way with a pointed 
anecdote. As a raconteur, he has 
something of Will Rogers’ quality— 
a dry humor tinged with satire, a 
simple, down-to-earth manner of 
expressing himself. . . . Though a 
man who first made his mark in 
the gas and oil business as an ac- 
countant, Mr. Zachry sees the need 
for salesmanship as the gas indus- 
try’s greatest challenge. “Thought, 
planning, work and promotional dol- 
lars wisely spent,” summed up Clare 
Zachry’s guide to action as PAR 
Committee chairman—as A. G. A. 
president we can expect to hear 
these words again. 
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Bronze plaque honoring late Edwin L. Hall is accepted by 
N. B. Bertolette, chairman of Laboratories Managing Committe, 


eS y 


Retiring President Dean H. Mitchell (I.) accepts traditional gift 
of silver bow! from Clare H. Zachry, elected for 1956-57 term 


President Mitchell greets Tuesday speakers Herman W. Steinkrw 
(center), Bridgeport Brass Co.; W. F. Rockwell Jr., GAMA president 


Nationally known speakers from business, government 
and gas industry address sessions of 38th Annual Convention of American 


Gas Association; full agenda rewards busy delegates 


Convention attracts record registration 
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FPC Chairman Kuykendall was principal 
guest speaker at opening general session 


Mrs. Mitchell (1.) and Mrs. Zachry were 


presider among guests at Ladies’ Luncheon 


N records in the number of customers served and the 
volume of gas sold were achieved by the gas industry, 
President Dean H. Mitchell reported to the 38th Annual 
American Gas Association Convention. 

The president’s report (reprinted in full on page 7) 
was the high point of the opening general session on Mon- 
day, Oct. 15, at Atlantic City’s Municipal Auditorium. The 
attendance, with actual registration approaching the 4,000 
mark, was the best ever recorded at a Convention without 
acompanion exhibit by gas appliance manufacturers. 

In addition to the three general sessions, which brought 
a parade of nationally known speakers before the delegates, 
each of the Association’s Sections held afternoon meetings. 
The Convention also served as an opportunity for many of 
the Association’s committees to meet and transact business. 

Other attractions included the Parade of New Freedom 
Gas Kitchens and Laundries, designed and exhibited by 
seven leading magazines; the traditional President's Re- 
ception Monday evening; a full evening of entertainment 
presented Tuesday evening; and a luncheon and style show 
for the ladies on Tuesday. 
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The Convention opened Monday morning with the 
presentation of colors by a Marine Corps color guard. The 
Atlantic City Senior High School Choir, under the direction 
of Miss Elsie C. Mecaskie, lead the audience in singing the 
national anthem and then followed with the stirring “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” 

Financially the Association is in a strong position, accord- 
ing to A. G. A. Treasurer Vincent T. Miles, Long Island 
Lighting Company. He said balances in the various funds 
and accounts were above those of a year ago. 

Following the president’s address, Clare H. Zachry, presi- 
dent, Southern Union Gas Co., was elected A. G. A. presi- 
dent for the coming year. A. W. Conover, president, Equi- 
table Gas Co., and Robert W. Otto, chairman of the board, 
Laclede Gas Co., were elected first and second vice-presi- 
dents, respectively. Mr. Miles was reelected as treasurer. 
Their names were placed before the delegates by Larry 
Shomaker, chairman of the General Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

The tremendous growth of Federal Power Commission 
activities in the natural gas industry was related by Jerome 
















K. Kuykendall, FPC chairman. He made a number of sug- 
gestions on how each segment of the gas industry could 
cooperate with the commission to expedite its work. (An 
abridged version of Mr. Kuykendall’s remarks appears on 
page 12.) 

The first session concluded with an executive meeting 
for company member delegates only. Sixteen executives 
from gas utility, pipeline and appliance manufacturing 
companies were elected to two-year terms as directors. A 
new General Nominating Committee, headed by Howard 
B. Noyes, senior vice-president, Washington Gas Light Co., 
was also elected. 

President Mitchell opened the second general session 
with the presentation of awards representing the industry's 
highest recognition of outstanding individual accomplish- 
ments. 

Frank H. Trembly, sales director, Philadelphia Gas 
Work Div., UGI, received the Distinguished Service Award 
for his outstanding work as chairman of the Association’s 
special Television Committee. Through this group, Mr. 
Trembly succeeded in raising pledges of more than 








R. A. Malony (left), General Convention Committee 


greets trio of speakers who addressed Wednesday sessign 


are M. R. Goinsbrugh, Judson S. Sayre and Joseph | 


Visitors from Paris, Henri Bresson (I.) and Yvan Queret (3m 
both of “Gaz du France,” are welcomed by Hugh Wathen, 
of Entertainment Committee, and R. W. Hendee, past IGU 


$2,300,000 for a nation-wide network TV program for the 
gas industry. 

The Beal Medal went.to G. J. Sandusky and H. C 
Connal, both of Southern California Gas Co., for their 
contribution of a paper—“‘Quality Control as a Supervisory 
Tool” —at the A. G. A.-PCGA convention in Los Angeles 
last year. In their absence, the award was accepted by R.F 
Ogborn, Southern California Gas manager of customer 
service. 

The Distribution Achievement Award went to Walter 
Peters, Northern States Power Co., for his development of 
a practical and effective method of gas distribution design. 

Five Home Service Achievement Awards were made to 
gas company home service directors, and 13 companies fe 
ceived Safety Achievement Awards. (Pictures and furthet 
details of the award presentations appear on page 10.) 

In a moving and unheralded tribute to Edwin L. Hall, lat 
director of A. G. A. Laboratories, Mr. Mitchell unveiled? 
plaque to be installed in the Laboratories’ new south wing 
in Cleveland. Accepting the bronze plaque, N. B. Bertolette 
chairman of the Laboratories Managing Committee, spokt 
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of materials prepared by PAR Public Information Bureau is 
by (left to right) Jack Hewson, Servel; Hal Springborn, “Gas 
; John H. Wall, Servel; George Schulte, National LP-Gas Council 


S- 


several displays of A. G. A. advertising and promotional ma- 
was this of official posters. Viewing it are (left) H. V. 
on, Cramer-Krasselt; and Pat Nicholson, Hollywood Bureau 


briefly about Ed Hall, whose sudden death last Easter cut 
short a distinguished career and cost many in the audience 
a good friend. 

The two guest speakers at the Tuesday session were 
Willard F. Rockwell Jr., outgoing president of Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association, and Herman W. Stein- 
kraus, president of Bridgeport Brass Company. Mr. Rock- 
well presented a program for progress in the gas industry, 
especially urging coordinated efforts to prepare for Jan. 1, 
1959, when automatic lighting of all burners becomes a 
mandatory gas range approval requirement. (An abridged 
version of Mr. Rockwell's speech appears on page 13.) 

Speaking on America’s role in a changing world, Mr. 
Steinkraus gave a picture of ‘‘the great seething renaissance 
taking place in every continent of the world, with modern 
transportation and modern communication knitting us all 
together; and the tremendous surge of backward peoples 
toward modern civilization.” 

“In this rapidly changing scene,” he said, ‘‘our country, 
and even you and I as individuals, have a new role to play. 
It is not the role that was good enough 20 years ago, or 
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even ten years ago, when, speaking bluntly, it was our 
money that was needed then by the war-ridden world, 
money to help them rebuild, and give them the courage to 
start again. But now it is something much more basic. 

“Today one great need looms up above all others, and 
that is, the need for peace. The world cannot stand another 
war. We must have peace if civilization is to survive. But 
the first thing we have to do is to convince the world that 
peace is possible. 

“Certainly statesmen like Dulles, Eden, Adenauer, and 
many others want peace, and are working for it. But ask the 
average citizens of France, or Germany, or Italy if they 
believe that there will be another war, and see what they 
say. I have asked this many times over recent years, and I 
have yet to find one person—one single person—who 
would say that he thought there would never be another 
world war. The only question for them is—when.” 

“We have the greatest ideas in the world to sell—peace 
and freedom. These things the whole world wants at heart. 
But the tragic fact is that half the world is hungry. You can 
talk peace and freedom and our way of life all you want to, 
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but if a poor peasant lives on one small bowl of rice a day, 
and the Communists give him two bowls of rice and promise 
him meat next week, he is going to go Communist. And this 
peasant is one more person who is capable of carrying a gun. 

“The road to peace is the same road as the road to freedom 
from disease and hunger, to a basic standard of living. 

“Also let us have the good sense to stay prepared and 
strong. Whether that means a standing army, or a stock of 
H-bombs is a matter for the experts to decide, not the lay- 
man. But perpared we must be. It is sad but true that in this 
world today only the strong are respected. Once we dis- 
armed, and had to learn a costly lesson. Let us not have to 
learn that lesson twice. 

“America’s role in a changing world is a new role of 
leadership, not simply in a material sense, but in a moral 
and spiritual sense as well. God give us the wisdom for that 
task,”” Mr. Steinkraus concluded. 


Hedrick a speaker 


On Wednesday, the Convention delegates heard three 
guest speakers: J. J. Hedrick, president, Independent 
Natural Gas Association ; Judson S. Sayre, president, Norge 
Division, Borg-Warner Corp.; and Martin R. Gainsbrugh, 
National Industrial Conference Board. 

Mr. Gainsbrugh, whose organization continually surveys 
business conditions, said the outlook for business is bright, 
at least in the immediate short term. 

“Perhaps the most notable aspect of recent business his- 
tory,” he said, “is the fact that a new basis for further 
growth has been established without any sharp or persistent 
preceding decline in total activity. 

“Over the past several years, we have heard much of the 
phrase, ‘rolling readjustment,’ but few of us could have 
anticipated the ponderous roll experienced in the first half 
of this year. During those six months, the level of employ- 





Overflow crowd of 1,000 attended Ladies Luncheon and Style Show. 
At table (I. to r.) are Mrs. C. S. Stackpole, Mrs. F. M. Banks, Mrs. 


ment and trade was well maintained, and the psychology of 
a boom preserved, despite a massive redirection of output 
away from certain key consumer industries and toward 
business investment. 


Declines offset 


“While personal incomes and employment rose almost 
without interruption throughout the first half of the year, 
automobile production fell to fully 25 per cent below the 
comparable period of 1955, and housing starts declined 
almost 20 per cent. These declines in industries which, 
with good reason, are considered critical components of 
the American economy, were fully offset by a rapid ex. 
pansion in machinery industries and in nonresidential con. 
struction; by continuing growth of consumer outlays for 
soft goods and services ; by rising expenditures of state and 
local governments; and by a pronounced improvement in ( 
export demand for American merchandise.” 

After reviewing conditions in a number of fields, Mr, 
Gainsbrugh said, “it seems doubtful indeed that business. 
men will have much to complain about in the next several 
months. However, I would caution against a blanket exten- , 
sion of this optimism beyond the relatively short term. 

“At levels of activity so close to full employment of our 
resources of manpower and materials, we must be com 
tinuously aware of the alternative dangers of inflation 
readjustment. There is nothing in the present business si 
ation which suggests that we have reached full cont 
over either of these aspects of the business cycle, and t 
remains a clear need for sound judgment and prudence 
business decisions affecting 1957.” 

Mr. Hedrick spoke on unity in the natural gas indus 
and Mr. Sayre’s topic was “The Critical Decline of § 
manship.” (Abridged versions of their addresses ap 
on pages 12 and 13.) 
















R. W. Otto, Mrs. D. H. Mitchell, Mrs. C. H. Zachry, Mrs. A. W. Con- 
over, Mrs. B. A. McCandless, and Mrs. Cleo Matelis, “Mrs. America” 
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By DEAN H. MITCHELL 


President, American Gas Association 
President, Northern Indiana Public 
Service Company 
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Ors again our industry has taken great 
strides forward. New records have 
been scored in number of customers 
served, volume of gas sold, and income 
received. When the final report for 1956 
is written, it will show that the Blue 
Flame, that well known symbol of our 
great service industry, continued the 
steady march of progress begun at the 
close of World War II. 

Yes, ours is a story of growth, and to 
many of us it has become almost com- 
monplace. But it is well for us to remem- 
ber that this growth has been the result 
of successful planning and aggressive, 
competitive programs of merchandising 
and research, backed by production, 
transmission, and distribution know-how 
and skills. 

Sometimes success can come upon us 
so swiftly that we tend to forget the 
difficult years that came before our great 
natural gas pipeline systems brought to us 
the wonder fuel, natural gas, and 
breathed a Blue Flame of life into what 
some called a dying industry. 

How many of us ever think back to 
1945 when we boasted with modest pride 
that gross assets of the gas industry were 
in the neighborhood of five billion dol- 
lars. We forget the urgency that brought 
the creation of our Post War Planning 
Committee back in those days. That was 
when one of our leading statistical serv- 
ices predicted that the future of the gas 
industry was behind it, and that with the 
conversion from war to peacetime econ- 
omy, the gas industry would have no 
place to go. 

Today, our industry’s investment in 
plant and facilities, together with other 
assets, totals about 1714 billion dollars. 
These assets are increasing at a rate of 
about a billion dollars a year. Before 
1960, we will have become a 20 billion 
dollar industry and in about a decade and 
a half, we will have quadrupled our gross 
assets. 

We are proud of this growth, and it's 
only the beginning. During 1956, gas 
utilities and pipeline companies will 
spend a record-breaking sum of $1,600,- 
000,000 dollars for new construction and 
expansion. During the four-year period 
from 1956 through 1959, our industry's 
construction figures will total $7,300,- 
000,000—the largest sum ever spent by 
the gas industry in any four-year period, 
and greater than our total assets in 1945. 

The gas industry faces a period of al- 
most unbelievable expansion in appliance 
sales. The A. G. A. Bureau of Statistics 
has just completed a long-range study 


which shows that, with vigorous promo- 
tion and product development, nearly 
300 million gas appliances of all types 
could be sold in the 20-year period from 
1955 to 1974 inclusive. This is more than 
three times the approximately 90 million 
gas appliances in use today. 

The achievable market for gas range 
sales during this period is placed at 94 
million; the market for gas water heaters 
at 80 million; central heating units, 
nearly 25 million; floor and wall fur- 
naces, 20 million; space heaters, 54 mil- 
lion; dryers, 17 million, and incinerators, 
more than five million. 

But just as staggering as the potential 
market for new gas appliances is the po- 
tential market for new concepts of living. 
In the future, American families will be 
as proud of their beautiful, modern gas 
kitchens as they are of their polished and 
powerful cars. 

Our great growth often brings up the 
possibility of the depletion of our re- 
serves. It looks as though we need have 
no fear on this account for many years 
to come. At the beginning of 1956, our 
A. G. A. Committee on Natural Gas Re- 
serves estimated that proved recoverable 
reserves of natural gas in the United 
States totaled nearly 224 trillion cubic 
feet. Although production last year ex- 
ceeded ten trillion cubic feet, we were 
able to register a gain of 12 trillion cubic 
feet over the previous year’s reserves. 

A dynamic industry such as ours can- 
not afford to stand still. We must be ag- 
gressive and progressive. 

One of our most outstanding projects 
has been our program of Promotion, Ad- 
vertising, and Research. Now in its 
twelfth successful year, more than 21 
million dollars have been devoted to this 
activity. These dollars have helped us 
match in part the huge sums being spent 
by our competitors for advertising and 
promotion. 

This year our national advertising 
budget for the first time will exceed one 
million dollars. Not all of these dollars 
will come from the PAR fund. Nearly a 
quarter of a million of them will come 
from our friends among the gas appli- 
ance manufacturers through space-shar- 
ing cooperation. The appliance manu- 
facturers should be commended for their 
wisdom and foresight in recognizing that 
all of us are in the gas business together. 

Our promotional programs have 
achieved national prominence. Our re- 
cent Mrs. America contest <..s shared by 
more than 100 utility, companies and 
promises to arouse even greater support 














next year. I had the pleasure of being 
present at the finals of this outstanding 
event when Mrs. Cleo Maletis was 
crowned this year’s queen of American 
homemakers. 

Her graciousness, abilities, personality, 
and intelligence will make a striking im- 
pression wherever she appears. 

This year's Colgate-Palmolive promo- 
tion won fame as the greatest laundry 
promotion contest ever shared by a prod- 
uct manufacturer and an industry associa- 
tion. Nearly a half million dollars in 
materials were contributed to the cam- 
paign at a cost of only a few thousand 
doilars to us. 

Over 250 utilities are participating in 
this year's Old Stove Round-Up. It has 
been estimated that 425,000 people 
bought 90 million dollars worth of gas 
ranges during the Old Stove Round-Up 
in 1955. With the new features incorpo- 
rated in today’s gas ranges, A. G. A. be- 
lieves last year’s volume can be doubled. 
This is only one of several campaigns 
initiated each year under PAR. 

We are also doing an effective job of 
promotion in the motion picture and tele- 
vision fields. The Hollywood Bureau 
dramatically presents kitchens and gas 
appliances in glamorous settings for films 
and TV shows. Complete kitchen and 
laundry sets or individual appliances are 
made available for use in commercial 
films or regular TV productions. More 
than 90 per cent of all motion pictures 
produced in Hollywood show gas ranges 


in their kitchen scenes. 

Back in the East again, we find the 
Association’s Promotion Bureau main- 
tains a service program in metropolitan 
New York to keep gas appliances in top 
working order for TV studios, commer- 
cial photography studios, test kitchens, 
magazine kitchens, and college home eco- 
nomics departments. 

The race for markets will go to the 
swift in research and the aggressive in 
sales. 

There has always been a great and con- 
tinuing need for research in our industry. 
Over the years this need has been recog- 
nized by our member companies and by 
our manufacturers. While the funds we 
spend may be considered small in com- 
parison with the vast amounts devoted 
to research by our competitors, we have 
achieved some major accomplishments. 


Lead competition 

Today every type of gas appliance used 
in the home is an outstanding example 
of modernity, beauty, and efficiency. The 
new automatic controls and high Btu 
speed burners have placed our ranges, 
water heaters, refrigerators, dryers, house 
heaters, and incinerators far ahead of our 
competition. We are devoting nearly a 
half million dollars this year to air con- 
ditioning research, with several manu- 
facturers spending hundreds of thou- 
sands of additional dollars in this field. 

There is another, and newer compo- 


nent of our PAR Plan that I would like 
to call to your attention. It is our PAR 
Public Information or Public Relations 
Program. 

In the hectic hey-day of our growth, 
we have tended to take public under. 
standing and support for granted. We 
have assumed that our employees, our 
customers and our communities knew and 
supported our needs for adequate rates, 
franchises and financial expansion. 

The awakening has been painful. The 
treatment given the Harris-Fulbright Bill 
by the press, the growing trend toward 
municipal ownership of gas in the South 
and West, and the housing amendments 
of 1955 making available part of a 100 
million dollar revolving fund for munici- 
pal gas distribution systems, all point up 
the fact that the gas utility industry is in 
for serious public controversy. The poli- 
ticians, our public relations barometer, 
still believe that a slightly anti-utility 
attitude is popular, even in the case of 
gas utilities. 

The need to get our story across to the 
public is immediate and acute. PAR Pub- 
lic Information is helping you to meet 
this need in three ways: 

First, it is keeping your companies sup- 
plied with new public relations materials 
and ideas. 

Second, it is sponsoring public rela- 
tions workshops in cooperation with re- 
gional gas groups and local gas men 

(Continued on page 22) 





Meet your 
Association staff 





Allen D. Schrodt 


One of the new faces at A. G. A. is 
Allen Schrodt, who joined the Head- 
quarters staff July 10, bringing with 
him 14 years of experience and a 10- 
gallon hat from Southern Union Gas 
Company. Texas-born Mr. Schrodt 
came to A. G. A. to handle the Texas- 
size job of director of the three-mil- 
lion-dollar PAR Plan, which encom- 
passes all promotion, advertising, re- 
search, and public information ac- 
tivities. 

He is now spending most of his 
spare time getting settled in his new 
all-gas home in Greenburgh, N. Y., 
a suburb of White Plains. He lives 
with his wife Coda (named after the 
musical term), who is the daughter of 
a professional musician, his 17-year- 
old daughter Faith, and his dog 
Prince Romeo Schrodt, whose breed 
is “just dog, and very spoiled.” 

His family became official New 


Yorkers Sept. 10, the day he joined 
the commuter clan. When asked “Do 
you prefer New York or Texas?” he 
is quite liable to invoke the Fifth 
Amendment. 

Mr. Schrodt’s greatest enjoyment is 
music, and of his first ventures in the 
Big City was a trip to the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House to see the Danish 
Ballet. He has often used his melodi- 
ous Southern-style voice—“technically 
baritone, but mostly loud’’—to direct 
the singing of civic and church 
groups. He was, incidentally, deacon 
of the Dallas First Baptist Church for 
10 years. He used to play the trumpet 
a great deal, now prefers to listen to 
his large record collection. 

Although a newcomer to A. G. A, 
Mr. Schrodt has already received a 
very important tribute—his secretary 
claims he’s “a wonderful man to work 
for.” 
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PRESIDENT 
C. H. Zachry, president, Southern Union Gas Co., Dallas, Texas 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
A. W. Conover, president, Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


Robert W. Otto, chairman of the board, Laclede Gas Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TREASURER 


Vincent T. Miles, treasurer, Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, 
N. Y. 


RETIRING PRESIDENT 


Dean H. Mitchell, president, Northern Indiana Public Service Co., 
Hammond, Ind. (Automatically became a director upon comple- 
tion of his term as Association president) 


DIRECTORS—newly elected for two-year terms 


John B. Balmer, president, John Wood Co., New York, N. Y. 
Everett J. Boothby, president, Washington Gas Light Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

F. D. Campbell, president, New England Gas and Electric Assn., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Marvin Chandler, president, Northern Illinois Gas Co., Aurora, Ill. 
Carl E. Cloud, president, Mid-South Gas Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Stuart Cooper, president, Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilming- 


ton, Del. 

C. H. Gueffroy, president, Portland Gas & Coke Co., Portland, 
Oregon 

J. J. Hedrick, president, Natural Gas Pipeline Company of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, Ill. 


Robert A. Hornby, executive vice-president, Pacific Lighting Corp., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Julius Klein, president, Caloric Appliance Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Donald C. Luce, president, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Walter T. Lucking, president, Arizona Public Service Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

George T. Naff, vice-chairman of board, Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion Corp., Shreveport, La. 

John C. Parrott, president, Roanoke Gas Co., Roanoke, Va. 
(Elected to serve out term of Robert W. Otto, expiring October, 


1957) 

C. P. Rather, president, Southern Natural Gas Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

E. H. Tollefson, president, Hope Natural Gas Co., Clarksburg, 
West Va. 


ACCOUNTING SECTION 
Chairman—W. D. Sweetman, superintendent, customer accounting 
department, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Vice-Chairman—D. W. Peterson, secretary and treasurer, Minneap- 
olis Gas Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT SECTION 
Chairman—Leslie A. Brandt, vice-president, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Vice-Chairman—John H. Wimberly, president, Houston Natural 
Gas Corp., Houston, Texas 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SECTION 
Chairman—J. Robert Delaney, manager, gas sales, The Cincinnati 
Gas’& Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Vice-Chairman—Roy E. Wright, director of gas sales, NEGEA 
Service Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 


OPERATING SECTION 


Chairman—Grove Lawrence, vice-president, Southern California 
Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Vice-Chairman—Victor F. Bittner, assistant chief technical engineer, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Second Vice-Chairman—Herbert C. Jones, gas engineer, New Eng- 
land Electric System, Gas Div., Malden, Mass. 


RESIDENTIAL GAS SECTION 
Chairman—W. D. Williams, vice-president in charge of sales, New 
Jersey Natural Gas Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 
Vice-Chairman—A. G. Bur, vice-president in charge of sales, Wis- 
consin Public Service Corp., Green Bay, Wis. 
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A.G.A. leaders 
for 1956-1957 











































Association’s new top officers are (left to right) Clare H. 
Zachry, president; A. W. Conover, first vice-president; Robert 
W. Otto, second vice-president; V. T. Miles, secretary-treasurer 


Present top 
awards at 
convention 








Distinguished Service Award 
goes to Frank H. Trembly, 
Philadelphia Gas Works, for 
efforts in raising funds for 
industry's national TV show 


nae recognition for outstanding 
contributions to the gas industry dur- 
ing the past year was achieved by four 
men, five women and 13 companies. 
These honors, the highest that can be 
bestowed by the American Gas Associa- 
tion, came in the form of awards pre- 
sented at A. G. A. Annual Convention 
in Atlantic city. 

The Distinguished Service Award, the 
Beal Award, the Distribution Achieve- 
ment Award, Home Service Awards and 
Safety Achievement Awards were con- 
ferred by President Dean H. Mitchell 
during the general session held Tuesday 
morning, Oct. 16. 

Frank H. Trembly, director of sales, 
Philadelphia Gas Works Division, 
United Gas Improvement Co., received 
the Distinguished Service Award, com- 
prising an engrossed certificate and a 
substantial financial recognition. Mr. 
Trembly was cited for his outstanding 
work as chairman of the Association’s 
special television committee which was 
authorized by the Board of Directors. 
With the full cooperation of his com- 


R. F. Ogborn, Southern Calli- 
fornia Gas, 
Medal for G. J. Sandusky and 
H. C. Connal, who authored 
paper on quality control 
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Winner of Distribution Achieve. 
ment Award is W. C. Peters, 
Northern States Power, whose 
paper on distribution design 
was judged best in past year 





> 


received Beal 


pany, Mr. Trembly was busily engaged 
this year in drawing up a proposed tele- 
vision program for the gas industry. 

Through his efforts in mobilizing the 
membership of the committee, his per- 
sonal appearances at numerous industry 
meetings, his personal solicitations of in- 
dustry groups and members, more than 
$2,300,000 was pledged and a nationwide 
network TV program has been assured. 

G. J. Sandusky, superintendent, cus 
tomer service, and H. C. Connal, staff 
engineer, Southern California Gas Qo, 
were jointly awarded the Beal Medal for 
contributing a paper, ‘Quality Control 
as a Supervisory Tool,” at the A. G, A- 
PCGA Annual Convention last year i 
Los Angeles. This was adjudged to be the 
best paper delivered at an Association 
meeting during the past year. 

The quality control system outlined in 
the paper of the award winners has been 
in effect in the Southern California Gas 
Company for more than thirteen yeats 
with highly satisfactory results. Many 
other gas utilities will benefit from it 
formation included in their paper. 
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The award was presented in behalf of 
the donor, Ernest R. Acker, president, 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Mr. Acker repre- 
sents the family of the late W. R. Beal, 
who established the award in 1897. It 
consists of a substantial cash payment and 
this year, two bronze medals were pre- 
sented the winners. 

Walter C. Peters, assistant gas distri- 
bution engineer, Northern States Power 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., today received 
the Distribution Achievement Award, 
sponsored by the American Meter Co., 
Philadelphia. It consists of a certificate 
of merit and a cash prize of $1,000, 
presented each year to the individual 
judged to have made the most outstand- 
ing contribution to the science and art of 
gas distribution in the past year or in the 
past five years. 

Mr. Peters’ outstanding contribution 
to the gas industry was the development 
of a practical and effective method of gas 
distribution design. At the A. G. A. Dis- 
tribution, Motor Vehicles and Corrosion 
Conference in 1955, Mr. Peters delivered 
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a paper outlining a method of applying 
unit load data both from the immediate 
and long range viewpoint, thus further- 
ing the development of a distribution 
system on a step-by-step plan to meet 
ultimate requirements. 

Experience with a distribution system 
designed largely by this method covers 
a five-year period in which space heating 
saturation has risen over 50 per cent. The 
capital expenditure required to reinforce 
the system and the number of service 
calls due to pressure variation, have been 
extremely low. Mr. Peters’ method of 
design was proven during periods of un- 
usually severe temperatures last winter. 

For individual accomplishments in 
the gas utility home service field, five 
women won A. G. A. Achievement 
Awards sponsored by McCaill’s magazine. 
Cash prizes totaling $1,000. Bronze 
plaques were awarded to members of 
home service organizations judged to 
have made the most effective contribu- 
tions to the advancement of modern 
homemaking by promoting the use of 
gas and modern gas equipment. 








< 


Recipients of Safety Achievement 
Awards gather after individual 
pr tati by President Mitch- 
ell. In all, 13 companies won 
A. G. A.’s highest safety award 





Winners of Home Service Awards, 
sponsored by “McCall’s,” are 
shown with Editor Elizabeth S. 
Herbert (4th from |.). $200 checks 
accompanied five bronze plaques 


The awards were made to representa- 
tives of companies in three divisions. In 
Division A, consisting of home service 
departments of more than five representa- 
tives, a cash award of $200 and a plaque 
were given to Miss Julia Hunter, home 
economics director of the Lone Star Gas 
Co., Dallas, Texas. She was cited for her 
description of department organization 
directed toward interesting homemakers 
of today and tomorrow in the use of gas 
and gas appliances. 

In Division B, which is confined to 
home service departments of five or less 
members, an award was made to Miss 
Betty McHatton, home service supervisor 
of the Central Illinois Light Co., Peoria, 
for an effective organization of a new de- 
partment and its publicity promotion in 
the community. She received $200 and a 
plaque. 

Three cash prizes of $200 each and 
bronze plaques were given in Division 
C, where awards are available to indi- 
vidual members, or a department head in 
the home service departments of three 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Workload at 
FPC grows 


By JEROME K. KUYKENDALL 


Chairman, 
Federal Power Commission 





Qutlook for 
natural gas 


By J. J. HEDRICK 


President, Independent Natural Gas 
Association of America 

Natural Gas Pipeline Company of 
America 

Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline 
Company 


Oe three short years have elapsed 
since I spoke to you at your annual 
convention at St. Louis. These interven- 
ing years have been times of dynamic 
growth in the gas industry and a period 
when the Federal Power Commission's 
work and problems have multiplied. 

The number of applications for certifi- 
cates of public convenience and necessity 
increased by 667 per cent. The number 
of gas rate filings increased by 549 per 
cent. In 1953 we issued 1,324 notices, 
orders, decisions, and opinions. In 1956 
we issued 4,060. 

In 1953 we distributed 78,000 copies 
of those documents and in 1956 we is- 
sued 809,000. 

In 1953, an average of 45 persons vis- 
ited our public reference room daily. In 
1956, the daily average was 75. 

The FPC is confronted with a work- 
load which is not only tremendous, but 
also presents novel and perplexing prob- 
lems as well. Obviously, it is necessary 
for the Commission to make the best use 
possible of its funds, manpower-skills, 
and combined intelligence. 


|" the last quarter century, and especially 
in the last 15 years, natural gas has 
come into its own. Natural gas has revo- 
lutionized the habits of the American 
people. 

It now supplies 26 per cent of the 
nation’s energy, or 46 per cent of the 
energy requirements for which gas is 
competitive. It is vital to the natural de- 
fense and the American economy. The 
growth in volume of natural gas used 
and in number of customers has been 
phenomenal. The industry's past is re- 
plete with accomplishment, but what of 
the future ? 

What lies ahead ? 

Federal regulation of the entire indus- 
try ? Possibly. 

Competition? Definitely, from elec- 
tricity for domestic loads, from oil for 
househeating, and from coal and oil for 
our off-peak industrial loads. Demands 
for fuel energy in the nation are growing 
so rapidly as to be astounding. 

While in 1955 we took pride in peak 
production of 10 trillion cubic feet, we 
foresee demands for another 20 per cent 
this year, and learned investigators are 
estimating that in 1975 demands for 
natural gas will reach 22 trillion cubic 
feet and that we will have discovered a 


The best method of solving our prob. 
lem, and the first method that should be 
employed under any conditions, is to 
endeavor to perform more work, without 
reducing the quality of it, by increasing 
our efficiency. We are meeting with con. 
siderable success in this endeavor. 

Permit me to point out some ways ip 
which you members of the industry cap 
assist in lightening our load a little bit, 
without any detriment to your companies 
or your customers. 

The Natural Gas Act requires the 
Commission to hold a hearing on all 
applications for certificates of public 
convenience and necessity. The Com 
mission’s rules provide for an abridged 
hearing in cases where there is no op. 
position to the granting of the certificate. 
This procedure complies fully with the 
mandatory requirement for a hearing, 
yet saves the staff a considerable amount 
of time, and is particularly beneficial to 
the applicant. The facts of record in the 
docket constitute the evidence presented 
at the hearing, and the applicant need 

(Continued on page 53) 


goodly portion of the 500 or 600 trillion 
cubic feet anticipated recoverable reserves 
now unknown. 


Bringing our sights a little closer to 
tomorrow and of immediate concern are 
the 3.8 million new househeating instal- 
lations, new areas to be served and the 
$7.3 billion construction program for 
pipeline and distribution facilities to 
serve these expanded markets in the next 
three years. 

We have been so occupied with this 
rapid growth and expansion, which is ex- 
pected to continue for some time to meet 
the unprecedented demands, that some 
of us may have lost sight of the signifi- 
cance of shifts of emphasis within out 
own industry. As late as 1940 the flaring 
of natural gas was a widespread practice. 

Most of this wasteful flaring was not 
wanton destruction, but was occasioned 
by the hard economic fact that the sales 
price of gas did not pay the expense of 
gathering it. As late as 1943 it was ¢& 
timated that more than 100 trillion cubic 
feet of natural gas was waiting to be pro 
duced and marketed, largely in the south- 
west. 

As late as 1945 approximately 25 
per cent of all gas produced in the great 

(Continued on page 51) 
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en years ago the authorities who spe- 

cialize in prognostications on the 
growth of population figured that the 
United States population would inch up 
to an ultimate peak of 164,500,000 along 
about 1990. They didn’t have much 
choice about revising the estimates. 
We've already passed the 164,000,000 
mark, and the prediction now is that dur- 
ing the next 20 years our population will 
dimb to somewhere beyond 207,000,000. 

That means continuing growth in de- 
mand for residential gas service and gas 
appliances, coupled with intensified need 
by other industries for gas to be used in 
the manufacture of virtually all the items 
essential to the daily life of a rapidly 
expanding population. 

Demand will continue. So will compe- 
tition of one kind or another. Every mem- 
ber of the current and future bumper 
crops of new babies is a potential gas 
customer. Each is also a potential pur- 
chaser of an oil burner or an electric 
dothes dryer. Some of them may even 
grow up to cook on electric ranges. 

Whether or not the gas industry 


uring the past two years I have made a 
D number of talks to various manage- 
ment groups and associations of business 
men, publishers, bankers, educators and 
others. In all I attempted to sound the 
alarm that our business economy was ulti- 
mately headed down a dead-end street 
because personal salesmanship was being 
minimized by consumer durable goods 
industries. 

The fallacies responsible for this trend 
begin with the concepts of those who 
advocate so-called revolutionary formu- 
las of “automation” in distribution to in- 
sure moving the goods pouring from “‘au- 
tomated” production lines. 

These experts have rationalized this 
modern economic concept on the basis 
that: (A) We are already on the road to 
automation in food super-marts, (B) 
most dealers and their salesmen in other 
areas of consumer goods perform no cre- 
ative sales function, and (C) all con- 
sumer goods being more or less equal in 
quality, features and value, they can be 
pte-sold by advertising alone and the dis- 
tributive function becomes one of getting 
the products exposed for self-selection 
by the consumer, with short mark-ups for 
the dealer. 


In order to summarize briefly my ex- 
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achieves its maximum potential in the 
years ahead will depend on what we do— 
starting immediately—to insure continu- 
ing enthusiastic acceptance of our fuel 
and our equipment. 

Let’s look at some of the things that 
are being done, are going to be done, or 
ought to be done. 

Everyone here knows that automatic 
ignition of ovens and broilers will be- 
come a mandatory A. G. A. requirement 
on January 1, 1959. It is imperative not 
only that we produce completely auto- 
matic ranges, but that we train our deal- 
ers to promote and sell them. 

Some merchandising utility companies 
have been doing a splendid job in selling 
matchless ranges. But completely auto- 
matic ranges amount to only about 25 
per cent of total sales. And utility com- 
panies, who used to sell most of the gas 
ranges, now account for only 10 per cent 
of the volume. 

That leaves 90 per cent to be sold by 
dealers. About 65 per cent of all gas 
ranges are sold by three types of outlets 

(Continued on page 34) 


tensive rebuttal of these fallacies I should 
like to quote one conclusive statement I 
have made with respect to consumer dur- 
ables generally and the appliance indus- 
try specifically: 

“Everyone agrees that the great chal- 
lenge in our expanding economy is the 
challenge of distribution. The key to our 
distribution has been and will continue 
to be the retail dealer and his salesmen. 
In my opinion the real challenge to all 
of us is to find better methods and tech- 
niques to strengthen this dealer individ- 
ually and collectively, to get more and 
better exposure of the goods we make, 
and to keep our dealer structure solvent. 

“Those attitudes reflecting the concept 
of the new ‘automated economy’ discount 
completely the human factors in what 
makes men work and what makes them 
buy—the personal factors in customer 
relations with dealers as fellow humans. 
Their mutual respect and confidence have 
very largely proven to be the corner stone 
of our national business growth.” 

Now, in developing this subject fur- 
ther let us define the specific areas of our 
mutual interests here. For the most part 
those present represent the gas utilities 
of the country. You primarily sell fuel 

(Continued on page 48) 


Program for 
progress 


By W. F. ROCKWELL JR. 


President, Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association 
President, Rockwell Manufacturing 
Company 


The decline 
in selling 


By JUDSON S. SAYRE 


President, Norge Division 
Borg-Warner Corporation 





Pattern for progress 


Attending final lunch- 
eon are Dean Mitchell, 
C. S. Stackpole, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. H. Zachry, 
Chairman Leon Ouru- 
soft, Karl B. Nagler, 
and George Taubeneck 


_— developments in the field of 
gas air conditioning were unveiled 
before gas industry delegates at the con- 
cluding meeting of the American Gas 
Association convention in Atlantic City. 

The Hotel Traymore’s American Room 
was jammed as nearly a thousand dele- 
gates and their wives heard Karl B. 
Nagler, vice-president of The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company and a 
member of the PAR General Research 
Planning Committee, describe the ac- 
tivities of six major manufacturers. 

The theme throughout the meeting 
was that the gas industry does have the 
equipment to move into the booming 
air conditioning field. The urgent and 
imperative need is to get out and sell the 
equipment now available, field test the 
units coming out of the manufacturers’ 





laboratories, and to support PAR re- 
search projects in this field. 

To those that may feel that progress 
is slow, Leon Ourusoff, chairman of the 
A. G. A. Air Conditioning Task Force, 
made the blunt statement that air con- 
ditioning developments “‘reflect perhaps 
the greatest rate of advance witnessed in 
any field of the gas industry.” 

“The advances that have taken place 
in the brief span of three years,” said 
Mr. Ourusoff, who presided at the lunch- 
eon, “are due to the intense efforts of 
certain manufacturers working in unison 
with the PAR Research Program of this 
Association.” 

The tip-off that the air conditioning 
era has really arrived was seen by George 
F. Taubeneck, editor of Air Condition- 
ing and Refrigeration News, in the fact 
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that it has become ‘“‘personal.’’ Until re 
cently, .he said, most people bought ait 
conditioning for someone else—usually 
their customers. Now the customer is 
buying it for himself—in his car, and 
in his home. 

“We think that is a_psychologial 
turning point for air conditioning right 
there. A few years ago the residential 
all-year market was nothing; three yeats 
ago it was peanuts, and last year 150,000 
plus. Within five years we are expecting 
to have more than a million homes 
year completely air conditioned.” 

Mr. Taubeneck warned against delay, 
against procrastinating until gas equip 
ment is “perfected.” He pointed out 
that “The electrical people have not got 
perfection yet, but they are selling theit 
product, satisfying people and making 
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told their job is to sell today’s product now 


them happy. To get a foothold in 
the door and protect your stake in 
home heating and home services is 
going to require some investment, and 
you will not get your dollars back im- 
mediately,” Mr. Taubeneck told the 
utility men. 

“To help promote, push and sell and 
finance household and commercial air 
conditioning powered by gas will call for 
a subsidy on your part and help. The 
dealer alone, the manufacturer alone, 
cannot compete in today’s market with 
the electrical equipment which is sub- 
sidized by the electrical manufacturers. 
One of them has said: “We are buying 
our distribution; we are buying our way 
into this market.’ 

“You can do the same. You need this 
more than the electrical utilities do. The 
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gas air conditioning manufacturers need 
your help more than the electrical people. 
What a chance there is for the future if 
you give those fellows some volume and 
help them get volume, because there are 
millions of people in this country who 
would love to have gas air conditioning.” 

In the principal address of the after- 
noon, Mr. Nagler dealt with the re- 
search efforts of the PAR Committee in 
the field of domestic air conditioning 
and reported on the work of six manu- 
facturers. 

“Progress on our PAR Air Condi- 
tioning Research efforts has been ex- 
cellent,” he said. ““We started it three 
years ago with two surveys in parallel so 
that we would have a firm technical 
evaluation of the air cooling art as of 
that moment. Three things were very 


Products and developments 
of six manufacturers are 
reviewed by Karl B. Nag- 
ler, Peoples Gas Light 


and Coke Co., Chicago, 


as part of his progress 
report on air conditioning 


clear. First, the necessity to promote the 
existing commercial units—only Servel 
at that time; second, the need for im- 
mediate evaluation of engine drive; and 
third, the investigation of other less 
clearly defined ideas for gas air con- 
ditioning. 

“The Task Group immediately in- 
stituted the latter two ideas and urged 
the promotion of existing units. Further- 
ing this work, conferences were held 
with manufacturers known to be inter- 
ested so that maximum PAR Research 
aid could be provided to manufacturers 
and cross purposes and duplication could 
be avoided. 

“Thus, a broad PAR Air Conditioning 
Research program was developed, in- 
cluding basic work whose purposes were: 

“(a) To aid the manufacturer by 
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PAR fundamental studies (needed to 
back up their existing experiments or as 
the basis for new experimental work) 
which manufacturers in many cases do 
not ordinarily undertake. 

“(b) PAR development work aimed 
at improving existing cycles. 

“(c) Perhaps the most intriguing, 
PAR excursions into new territory, new 
ideas, new cycles.” 

Mr. Nagler said the 14 projects un- 
der way last year and this year will be 
reduced to five or six in 1957, narrowing 
objectives and putting more emphasis on 
process development. 

Before going into the details of man- 
ufacturers’ air conditioning equipment 
Mr. Nagler gave a short refresher in gas 
air conditioning. 

“In general,” he summed up, “the 
principles employed in cooling have 
been known for a long time. So far as 
the gas industry is concerned, the prob- 
lem has been to adapt the efficient com- 
pressor system for use with a gas engine 
driver or a heat.engine driver instead of 
an electric motor, and produce such a 
combination at comparable first cost, 
comparable operating cost, and with 
minimum maintenance. 

“For the absorption system with its 
great advantage of quietness, the devel- 
opments have involved the choice of 
fluids, the method of fluid circulation, 
the method of heat rejection by air 
cooler, water cooler, or evaporative con- 


denser. The chosen elements must then 
be compact, economical, and durable. 

“There is a further distinction to bear 
in mind,” Mr. Nagler continued. ‘The 
engine driven compressor systems are 
for cooling only; a standard heating 
furnace is assumed to be available. Each 
of the residential absorption systems 
and also the Rheem jet pump unit is de- 
signed to both cool and heat—that is, 
provide year-round air conditioning. 
However, it will be recalled that in the 
South where there is no sustained cold 
weather, the electric power utilities are 
promoting cooling by use of motor 
driven refrigerant compressors, and pro- 
viding electric resistance strip heaters 
to meet the occasional cool days, and 
thus displacing the use of gas for heat- 
ing. 


Servel has seniority 


In commenting on the six manufac- 
turers, Mr. Nagler began with Servel, 
the first and for years the only producer 
of domestic air conditioners. 

“Servel has seniority in developing 
gas operated absorption air conditioning 
equipment,” he said, “having started 
work in this field in 1934. The first 
practical working models of an absorp- 
tion air conditioning unit were com- 
pleted in 1939. Pilot plant operation for 
the production of these units began in 
late summer of 1940, but was inter- 








Laboratories Managing Committee meets 





Pre-convention business meeting of Laboratories Managing Committee marked 75th session of 
this body. Chairman N. B. Bertolette, The Hariford Gas Co., is seated at head of table 
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rupted by World War II. 

“However, the performance of some 
400 units installed in homes when re 
viewed in 1946 led Servel to tool up ang 
engage in volume production of this 
new ‘All-Year’ gas air conditioner. Sing 
that time, there have been produced and 
sold thousands of these units in all see. 
tions of the country. 

“The early models used a gas-fired 
steam generator to provide the heat 
source in the form of steam to activate 
the absorption refrigeration unit for air 
cooling, while in winter this steam was 
diverted to a steam coil to provide heat. 
ing. Servel uses steam in their 25-top 
water chiller. 

“The next step was to eliminate the 
indirect steam system by firing the re 
frigeration unit directly as in the Servel 
household refrigerator. Considerable re. 
search, testing, and development took 
place between 1946 and 1953 when the 
first direct fired units were installed ip 
the field. These had no steam system, 
but required additional gas burners and 
controls. Further work was directed to 
the development of a conditioner in 
which the requirements for heating 
and/or cooling could be met by a single 
unit incorporating one set of gas burners 
and one heat exchanger. Such a single 
coil unit was successfully developed. 

“About one year ago, Servel distrib- 
uted 100 of the new direct fired single 
coil ‘All-Year’ air conditioning units for 
field testing by utilities’ customers. The 
monthly engineering field reports pro- 
vided by the utilities indicate that this 
new unit, called the ‘Sun Valley,’ with 
only one more control device than nor- 
mally applied to a straight heating unit 
is completely successful. 

“Here, in one compact unit, direct 
expansion cooling and dry cvil steam 
heating is accomplished using just one 
coil. Changing from cooling to heating 


- B < . 1 
or vice versa is accomplished by a switch 


located on the thermostat.” 

Next Mr. Nagler turned to Carrier, 
whose automatic absorption refrigers- 
tion machine supplies chilled water for 
air conditioning every kind of commer- 
cial and industrial structure. Low pres 
sure steam at 12 pounds or high tem 
perature high pressure water from gas 
fired boilers is the energy source fot 
these units. The largest single unit hasa 
capacity of 700 tons. At 20 pounds of 
steam per ton, the monthly gas consump 
tion for such a unit can be as high as 10 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Industrial relations round-table 





Prepared by 
A. G. A. Personnel Committee 


Edited by W. T. Simmons 


Assistant to the Personnel Manager 
Philadelphia Electric Company 


@ Dollar diary for workers—A color-coded 
pocket calendar tells workers at American 
Air Filter Co., Inc., Louisville, how long 
they had to work last year to pay the com- 
pany’s bills. Red blocks show 2134 weeks for 
wages; yellow blocks, 18 weeks for mate- 
tials; blue, six weeks for supplies and serv- 
ices. The last three blocks are: orange, 314 
weeks for taxes; green, two weeks to finance 
future growth; and brown, only one week 
for the owners’ profits on investments. 

For reporting a company’s financial state- 
ment, this method is rated high. It is colorful, 
graphic, and simple to understand because it 
converts dollar figures to a significant common 
denominator—work days. 


@ Foremen under fire—‘“You can dispose 
of almost all human relations training 
courses in American industry today without 
anyone noticing the difference.’ That's the 
opinion of Robert H. Guest, research as- 
sistant in industrial relations at Yale Uni- 
versity. Guest headed a field research team 
that last year observed 56 foremen (in an 
auto assembly plant), recorded every single 
thing each did for every minute of an 8-hour 
day. 

Guest makes two points: (1) Lectures 
and classroom techniques do not really 
change the way people behave; (2) what 
people are told in training courses, or the 
ideal situation often assumed by the training 
director, bears little or no resemblance to 
the reality of the situation in the shop. 

Specifically, Guest reports (details in The 
Foreman on the Assembly Line, Walker, Guest, 
& Turner, Harvard University Press, 1956) 
that some foremen were spending 30 to 50 per 
cent of their time chasing after materials and 
tools, running down details, or doing the work 
of hourly-rated workers. 

We're not sure we can agree with the pro- 
fessor categorically. It may be that he is just 
finding out what most training directors al- 
teady know, and are striving to correct. But 
his conclusion does underline the serious need 
to find out exactly what is a supervisor's job. 
And then to work out ways to improve the 
job—before putting the heat on the foreman. 


@ Retirement isn’t so bad!—A study by Dr. 
Harry Johnson, president of Life Extension 
Foundation, New York City, shows that 
Most people make the adjustment to retire- 
ment without too much difficulty. The re- 
sults of their survey give a favorable slant 
about retirement and definitely state that it 
1S a mistake to wait until age 65 to start 
Planning for this period. 
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As a result of the survey, the Foundation 
offers a 5-point program as follows: 


1. Be optimistic about your retirement. 

2. Conserve your health now because old 
age will not be much fun unless you 
are well enough to enjoy it. 

3. Save money for extras because it is the 
little extras that take the boredom out 
of retirement. 

4. Insure against a long illness. Obtain 
catastrophe insurance if it is at all pos- 
sible because when an illness strikes it 
is liable to be more severe and last 
much longer than when you are 
younger. 

5. Broaden your social base. Be careful 
about tendencies to withdraw from 
outside-your-home activities. Continue 
to maintain a wide circle of friends and 
participate in civic, church or club af- 
fairs so you will be in contact with 
people. 


@ Worker badging discussed at plant secu- 
rity seminar—Industrial security depart- 
ments should overlook no opportunity to 
make employees working in restricted areas 
realize that their identification badges are a 
“valuable piece of merchandise” not to be 
lost or mislaid, a seminar of the American 
Society for Industrial Security is told. 

Employers impose penalties ranging all 
the way from prompt issuance of temporary 
duplicate badges for a fee to compelling the 
employee to take a day off without pay to 
locate his missing badge. Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation does this at some of its Cali- 
fornia installations, according to William 
M. Todd, manager of its California division 
plant protection department. 

The loss-of-pay penalty usually results in 
recovery of the badge. 

J. L. Western, the corporation’s supervisor 
of military security, told the seminar of a 
“visiting nurse” system it uses in the case of 
employees on unauthorized leave of absence 
who do not turn in their badges. A repre- 
sentative is sent to the employee’s home to 
recover the badge. Usually this results in the 
employee’s prompt return to work, he said. 
This system is thus used to cut down absen- 
teeism. 

Both Todd and Western view the identifi- 
cation badge as a “special morale” builder 
in many cases. 

Roger Robb, counsel for the Gray Board 
in the Robert Oppenheimer security case, 
told the seminar’s luncheon there should be 
no double standard in the application of 
security procedures to scientists as compared 
to others. 


@ Arbitration decisions—Discipline for act- 
ing contrary to company’s wishes—If an em- 
ployee carries out his threat to go home on the 
company’s failure to provide him with a lunch 
on call-out work, may the company consider 
him insubordinate and punish him accord- 
ingly? A recent arbitration award indicates 


that the answer is “no” if the company knew 
of the employee’s intention and did not order 
him to work or warn him that his conduct 
would subject him to punishment. Here’s what 
happened: 

The company needed special work done and 
it began phoning employees on the call-out 
list to tell them to report. The grievant was 
called at 10:30 a.m. and was told that he was 
needed for about eight hours’ work. The griev- 
ant stated that he wanted to go on a shopping 
trip and could be at the plant at about 12:30 
but arrived shortly after 11 on being told that 
he was wanted immediately. However, on his 
arrival, the grievant stated that he expected 
the company to provide him with a lunch be- 
cause he didn’t have enough food at home to 
fix one before departing. The grievant was one 
of a four-man team who had been summoned 
for the special job. The other three reported 
with their lunches. 

A supervisor was notified of the grievant's 
request and the grievant was then told that a 
company truck would pick up a lunch for him 
at his home or a restaurant, but the company 
wouldn’t pay any of the expense involved. The 
grievant stated that he had no money and if 
the company didn’t furnish him with a lunch, 
he would go home. His foreman answered that 
there was work for him to do and if he did go 
home, it would be of his own volition. On 
being asked what he was going to do, the 
grievant replied, “I’m going home.” 

On the morning of the following workday, 
the grievant was suspended for the balance of 
the day and for the two following days. His 
protest to this discipline brought the matter 
to arbitration. 

Although the foreman clearly stated that 
the company would not supply the grievant 
with lunch, he was led to believe that he could 
make his own decision as to whether he should 
g0 home. The company was charged with fail- 
ing to show the existence of any rule pro- 
hibiting employees from leaving the plant 
without permission. The grievant displayed no 
arrogance and the company did not insist that 
he work the day without’ food. Since he re- 
ported to work quickly as instructed, relying 
on the company to supply him with food, and 
since his departure was not in disobedience of 
any order or accompanied by any demonstra- 
tion, the union concluded that the discipline 
was unjustified. 

Arbitrator Harold M. Gilden held for the 
employee. He immediately ruled out as de- 
cisive factors the issues of anti-union dis- 
crimination and the company’s obligation to 
furnish lunch. There was nothing in the record 
to indicate bias nor was it established through 
custom or the contract that the company was 
obliged to furnish meals. (That the grievant's 
fellow workers brought their own lunches 
suggested that his claim on this point wasn’t 
well taken.) The main issue to be decided was 
the grievant's alleged insubordination. Both 
parties agreed that the grievant made it clear 
to the foreman that if he was not given a 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Mrs. America is shown in American Kitchens display designed by “Better | Competing in builder field is this modern New Freedom Gas Kitchen, offered 
Homes & Gardens,” one of six New Freedom kitchens on view at convention as a package unit by Youngstown Kitchens, Caloric, and Cribben & Sexton 


F wipes with the very latest in gas ap- 
pliances, an array of kitchens and 
laundries drew a host of A. G. A. dele. 
gates and their wives to the Traymore 
Room of Atlantic City’s Hotel Traymore, 
Oct. 15-17. 

The displays consisted of six combina- 


tion kitchen-laundry rooms and one 
z separate laundry. All were designed by 
leading national magazines and were 
¥, shown in cooperation with the A. G. A. 
New Freedom Gas Kitchen and Laundry 
Bureau. 


On the evening of Oct. 16, builders, 
architects, and dealers from the New 
Jersey-Philadelphia area viewed the 
kitchens on the special invitation of 
South Jersey Gas Co., Elizabethtown Con- 


Plenty of storage space in smooth birch cabinets is important feature of Selected from over 16,000 entries in a national contest, this colorful 
this Yorktowne kitchen, designed by “Parents” magazine for young families “McCalls” prize-winning New Freedom Gas Laundry has Mutschler cabinets 


, = ae 











& Sexton 


as ap- 


Gas appliances in gleaming white appear in this Republic Steel kitchen, de- 
signed by ‘Womans Home Companion” with a view to the new “open” look 


solidated Gas Co., Philadelphia Gas 
Works, New Jersey Natural Gas Co., and 
Public Service Electric & Gas Company 
of New Jersey. The group was welcomed 
by Mrs. America and Mrs. New Jersey. 

The most outstanding feature of the 
displays and the appliances therein was 
their aptness for modern living. Built-in 
appliances, particularly built-in oven- 
broilers, prevailed. Most had top burners 
with the new automatic heat control. 

Complementing the unified look at- 
tained by built-in equipment was the out- 
door atmosphere achieved in many of 
the kitchens, often by means of plants. 
One kitchen had a charcoal fireplace sur- 
rounded by wallpaper with a white brick 
pattern, another had an outdoor barbecue 


effect. 

The average size of the displays was 
15 feet by 20 feet, with laundry included. 
Laundries were glamorized by new, at- 
tractively styled appliances, and adequate 
storage space, quite a change from the 
drab basement laundries of the past. 

Gas appliances in the kitchens came in 
a variety of sizes, shapes, and colors. 
White appliances were predominant; 
stainless steel for built-in ovens. 

In addition to the displays directly in 
the Traymore Room, the balcony of the 
room contained the American Kitchens’ 
Mrs. America laundry center, with white 
appliances, useful storage cabinets. 

Displayed in the Card Room of the 
same hotel were two Youngstown 


Inspecting the Mutschler Brothers kitchen-family room designed by “House- 
hold” magazine is Mrs. New Jersey of 1956, Mrs. Edith Koenig of Cranford 


kitchens, the ‘““Carefree Kitchen” and the 
“Monterey.” These were designed to meet 
the competition in the builder market. 
They are offered as package units in 
various color schemes by Youngstown 
Kitchens, Caloric, and Cribben & Sexton. 

Three New Freedom Gas Kitchen and 
Laundry exhibits have already been 
featured in the magazines which spon- 
sored them. The ““Woman’s Home Com- 
panion” kitchen appeared in that maga- 
zine’s September issue; and the “Ameri- 
can Home” and ‘‘Ladies’ Home Journal” 
kitchens appeared in the October issues. 
In early 1957, the four other displays 
will appear in issues of “Better Homes & 
Gardens,” “‘Household,” ‘‘Parents’ ” and 
“McCall's.” 





Compact and cozy, this kitchen was designed by “Ladies Home Journal,” 


Modern gas appliances and period decor—with a unique application of plas- 
has Youngstown cabinets, Servel refrigerator, Cribben & Sexton range 


tic over cloth—are fused in this Nevamar-’American Home” model kitchen 




















Prepared by A.G.A. Bureau of Statistics 


he decline in almost every category of 

appliance shipments during Septem- 
ber points up dramatically the drop in 
new home building experienced thus far 
this year. 

Housing starts of 101,000 units dur- 
ing August were off 19.0 per cent from 
a year ago when 124,700 units were be- 
gun. During the first nine months of this 
year new home building totaled 879,300 
down 16.9 per cent from the 1,057,900 
units started last year in the comparable 
period. The U. S. Department of Labor 
reported that home building starts took 
a more than seasonal drop in September 
when only 93,000 units were begun. 
This was 8,000 less than in August, and 
down 19.1 per cent from a year ago. On 
a seasonally adjusted basis, the depart- 
ment said, September's starts represented 
an annual rate of one million units, the 
lowest since January 1952. 

Automatic gas waterheater shipments 
during September reached 225,000 units, 
down 5.1 per cent from a year ago. Dur- 
ing the first eight months a total of 
1,982,700 units were shipped. This was 
4.4 per cent above the comparable com- 
mulative period of last year. 

Shipments of 190,800 gas ranges were 
down 12.9 per cent from the 219,100 
units shipped last September. For the 
first eight months gas range shipments 
were down 10.2 per cent from a year 
ago. 

Gas-fired central heating equipment 
shipped during September totaled 135,- 
700 units representing the first month 
in which a decline was reported over the 
same month of a year ago. The drop in 
shipments was 15.0 per cent under ship- 
ments of 159,600 gas-fired central heat- 
ing units in September of 1955. For the 
first eight months of this year, shipments 
of gas-fired central heating equipment 
were up 14.8 per cent to 683,100 units. 
During this same period, oil-fired burner 

(Continued on page 49) 
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SALES OF GAS AND ELECTRIC 
RESIDENTIAL APPLIANCES DURING SEPTEMBER 1956 


(WITH PER CENT CHANGES FROM THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 


Eight Months Ending 
August 31, 1956 & 


September 1956 


August 1956 












Per Cent Per Cent 
Units Change Units Change Units 

RANGES 

Gas 190,800p —12.9 187,500 —14.8 1,345,800 

Electric n.a. n.a. 74,100 —10.3 891,400 
WATER HEATERS 

Gas 225,000p — 5.1 248,100p —10.0 1,982,700 

Electric n.a. n.a. 65,300 — 9.3 590,800 
GAS HEATING 

Furnaces 87,200» —14.3 99,700r + 0.1 525,500 

Boilers 16,200p +14.1 11,100r —11.2 54,500 

Conversion Burners 32,300p —25.9 27,400r -+18.1 103,100 
DRYERS 

Gas n.a. n.a. 43,400 -+25.7 229,500 

Electric n.a. n.a. 101,200 — 0.5 639,100 


GAS SALES TO ULTIMATE CONSUMERS 
BY UTILITIES AND PIPELINES DURING AUGUST 1956 
(MILLIONS OF THERMS) 


Month of August 


All types of Gas 
Natural Gas 
Other Gases 


Twelve Months Ending August 31 


All types of Gas 
Natural Gas 
Other Gases 


August Index of Monthly Utility Gas Sales 
(1947-49 = 100) 








Per Cent 

1956 1955 Change 
4,460.9 4,300.5 + 3.7 
4,339.3 4,125.6 + 5.2 
121.6 174.9 —30.5 
70,735.9 65,070.9 + 8.7 
67,076.5 61,619.3 + 89 
3,659.4 3,451.6 + 6.0 
206.4 199.0 + 3.7 


PERTINENT BUSINESS INDICATORS, AUGUST 
(WITH PER CENT CHANGES FROM CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF THE PRIOR YEAR) 








August July 
Per Cent 
1956 1955 Change 1956 1955 
Industrial activity (1947-49 = 100) 141 140 + 0.7 136 139 
Consumer prices (1947-49 — 100) 11468 1145 + 2.0 117.0 114.7 
Housing starts, Non-farm (thousands) 101.0 124.7 —19.0 101.0 122.7 
New private construction expenditures 
($ million) 2,842 2,893 — 17 2,829r 2,862 
Construction costs (1947-49 — 100) 155.6 148.5 + 48 153.7 148.4 


n.a. Not Available. 
p. Preliminary. 
r. Revised. 
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Conover calls for modern sales team 





— 


Seated at head table of joint luncheon of Industrial-Commercial and 
Residential Sections are (left to right) R. R. Suttle, SGA; A. W. 
Conover, principal speaker; B. H. Wittmann, joint chairman; C. H. 


ublic relations was placed in the fore- 

front of a dramatic proposal to re- 
vitalize public acceptance of gas and gas 
appliances set forth by A. W. Conover, 
president, Equitable Gas Co., and newly 
elected first vice-president of A. G. A. 

Mr. Conover was the principal speaker 
at the joint luncheon held by the Indus- 
trial and Commercial Gas and Residen- 
tial Gas Sections during the Annual Con- 
vention at Atlantic City. Some 400 gas 
industry sales executives gathered at the 
Hotel Traymore heard Mr. Conover 
charge them with the responsibility of 
“making our meters turn, our values ac- 
crue and make dividends available to our 
stockholders.” 

Presiding jointly at the luncheon were 
B. H. Wittmann, Residential Gas Section 
chairman, and L. E. Biemiller, Industrial 
and Commercial Gas Section chairman. 

Mrs. Cleo Maletis, who as ‘Mrs. 
America” turned on the valve that 
brought natural gas to her home city of 
Portland, Ore., was introduced by C. S. 
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Stackpole, A. G. A. managing director. 
Mr. Stackpole presented the principal 
speaker, who turned to football for a 
timely analogy with the gas business. 

Mr. Conover spoke of changes brought 
to football by the “T’’ formation and 
how coaches everywhere look for the 
“T” quarterback who can pass. ““How- 
ever,” he added, “to team up with that 
quarterback there must be other men 
grounded in the fundamentals of block- 
ing, tackling and running. Great teams 
also must have spirit, confidence and 
most of all, coordinated team play.” 

Just as football and its methods of of- 
fense and defence have changed, so has 
the gas business. Because of the changes 
and other pressing problems, there have 
been certain neglects. 

“Fact is, and let’s admit it, our sales, 
advertising and promotional efforts have 
suffered. 

“Tt is indicated by gas utility appliance 
sales of only 8.6 per cent on a national 
basis, the diminishing public acceptance 





se 


Zachry, incoming A. G. A. president; Mrs. Cleo Maletis (Mrs. Amer- 
ica”); C. S. Stackpole, A. G. A. managing director; L. E. Biemiller, 
joint chairman; R. D. Scott, PCGA; and Leigh Whitelaw, GAMA 


of some of our base load appliances, and 
by the lack of interest and assistance in 
some instances displayed toward our 
dealer friends. 

“Today we must play the game in the 
field as it is being played by other dy- 
namic companies in a dynamic economy. 
We must have a coordinated and coop- 
erative industry well grounded in the 
fundamentals of the game and imbued 
with the spirit of team play. 

“Certainly we have the horses (as a 
coach would say) in A. G. A., GAMA, 
INGAA, the producing and transmission 
companies, and the LP-Gas organiza- 
tions. We have the horses, but we have 
a great need—the need of a joining of 
hands, of banding together in a team 
effort, in a cooperative effort for the 
good of the great gas industry. 

“As the word ‘Pass’ has come to mean 
so much in college football, let us apply 
it to our business life. It can be our 
symbol of change in a changing world. 
A four-letter word, each letter represent- 
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ing four elements, all needed to sustain 
our loads, our revenues and our earnings. 

“The ‘P’ stands for public relations, 
a major challenge for most companies. 
As gas distributors, we have done an 
outstanding job of supplying and serving 
our consumers. But as individuals and as 
an industry, we have failed to tell these 
same consumers the gas story. Let's make 
it our business to apply the proven tools 
of our public information program at 
the local level and tell the public that 
we give good service. I am sincere in my 
own belief that nothing in modern busi- 
ness today is as powerful as public opin- 
ion. Our very survival depends on it. 

“The ‘A’ will be our symbol for in- 
creased advertising, for only by public 
acceptance can gas appliances be sold in 
large volumes. Only with a cooperative 
effort by utilities and manufacturers can 
our advertising be continuous and in 
sufficient volume to develop and sustain 
public acceptance for our appliances and 
our fuel. 

“The adverse trends in consumer pref- 
erence today which we know exist can be 
reversed, by advertising in sufficient vol- 
ume and by the use of all media. It takes 
repetition, millions of impressions, im- 
pressions with impact, to make the gas 
sales message stick. 

‘Now we come to the twin ‘S’s’ in our 
four-letter word ‘Pass.’ They stand for 
the twins—service and sales. They are 
very closely related and cannot be suc- 
cessfully separated. 

“This first ‘S’ is our symbol for service. 
Efficient, effective appliance service that 
will leave behind satisfied customers. 
Perhaps no tool that we have in our pos- 
session is so important in combating 










A. W. Conover speaks 
at joint luncheon, 
terms “sales leader- 
ship’ key to progress 












competition, in retaining the loads we 
now possess and in winning consumer 
goodwill. With the technological ad- 
vances of today and those to come in the 
future, gas appliance service must be 
maintained and expanded. 

“The final ‘S’ is symbolic of sales, in 
each of our three markets—residential, 
commercial and industrial. We know the 
goods can be produced. But that doesn’t 
mean they'll move. We know our na- 
tional economy has all the appearances of 
health. But this favorable climate is no 
guarantee that our industry in the future 
will be healthy. 

“We can see the rising population 
trends creating newer and larger mass 
markets. We know the people will have 
buying power, but that doesn’t mean they 
will buy our products. 

“The key is sales leadership. 

“Every gas utility must apply in its 
own backyard the sales tools that are 










available. Each gas utility must join 
with the fine appliance manufacturers we 
have and gas appliance dealers in a coop- 
erative effort designed for industry wide 
publicity, advertising, promotion and te- 
search. We must keep our present sales 
allies and win others to our cause, for 
its the sale to the consumer, be he resi- 
dential, commercial or industrial, that 
counts and will keep our meters turning. 

“We believe the reason we're in busi- 
ness is to make a profit, and the only way 
to make a profit in our business is to 
make the meters turn, and the best way 
to make the meters turn is to sell a mod- 
ern gas installation. 

“Our future and the future well being 
of the gas industry rests with you and 
your ability to sell. I know you are the 
‘T’ quarterbacks who can and will 
P-A-S-S, to success by the use of better 
public relations, advertising, service and 
sales programs.” 








President’s report 


(Continued from page 8) 


throughout the country. These idea for- 
ums are stimulating exchange of infor- 
mation and a better understanding of 
common problems and their solution. 

Third, PAR Public Information is pro- 
viding an over-all canopy of favorable 
gas publicity at the national level. 

More than 100 of our member com- 
panies have seen the urgent necessity for 
this program and have subscribed dollars 
and manpower to its support. But if our 
story is to be told to the public effectively, 
we will require even broader company 
support for Public Information in the 
year ahead. 

The Gas Industry Development Com- 
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mittee has continued its advisory and 
needling program under the capable and 
aggressive leadership of J. Theodore 
Wolfe, executive vice-president, Balti- 
more Gas and Electric Company. During 
the year, this committee activated our 
15-point Gas Industry Development Pro- 
gram, as recommended by the Board in 
1953. 

A series of important Executive Round 
Tables were held in ten cities throughout 
the country. These meetings were spe- 
cifically designed to give our executives 
an opportunity to learn about the profit- 
able application of the G.I.D. Commit- 
tee’s fifteen-point program in ten demon- 
stration cities throughout the country. 
The meetings also featured a presentation 
of the sales, promotion, and advertising 


materials available under PAR, as well as 
information on the Research and Public 
Relations aspects of the Program. 

The Gas Industry Development Com- 
mittee has taken the initiative in assisting 
the industry in solving many perplexing 
problems. Some of the most important 
include a common advertising and pro 
motional theme by the manufacturers 
and utilities of the new and revolutionay 
automatic top burner heat control, com 
sideration of the need to set up scholar 
ships to develop technically trained gi 
engineers, and greater cooperation bj 
gas utilities in the field of testing newly 
developed appliances. 

An important action endorsed by s¢ 
eral committees and by our Board @ 
Directors was that automatic lighting & 
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made an A. G. A. mandatory require- 
ment for all burners on residential gas 
ranges, and that the requirement for au- 
tomatic ignition of ovens and broilers 
become effective January 1, 1959. 
The plan for automatic ignition of all 
range burners is not new. It was 
started in 1936 under the CP Range Pro- 
. But I invite your particular atten- 
tion to the fact that during the interven- 
ing years the sale of completely automatic 
lighted ranges, at the national level, 
never exceeded 25 per cent of total gas 
range sales. Conversely, all electric ranges 
being sold today, whether for apartment 
houses, new home developments or de- 
luxe homes, provide the customer with 
complete automatic ignition. 

Today, at the national level, only ten 
per cent of all gas ranges are sold by util- 
ities. It is self-evident that if the volume 
of automatic range sales is to be in- 
creased, more work must be done by the 
utility and the manufacturer with the 
dealer, who sells the remaining ninety 
per cent. 

Although January 1, 1959—when this 
requirement becomes mandatory—is 
more than two years away, your Associa- 
tion has made available a complete and 
comprehensive automatic gas range sales 
and promotional program for use by all 
utilities, manufacturers, dealers, and dis- 
tributors. I sincerely believe we have 
reached the point where we can no longer 
hesitate or delay. Working together, we 
can do this job. 

The work being done at our A. G. A. 
Testing Laboratories in Cleveland and 
Los Angeles is one of the most unique 
and interesting stories of our industry. 
Here, each year, in addition to the many 
PAR research projects that are carried on, 
more than 5,000 individual models of 
gas appliances are tested annually to make 
sure they meet the requirements of safety, 
dependability, and efficiency that are 
American standards. Through our own 
self-regulation, more than 95 per cent of 
the gas appliances sold today bear the 
Blue Star Seal of Approval of our Lab- 
oratories. 

We were greatly saddened this year by 
the loss of a good friend, and a most 
capable guardian of public confidence, 
Edwin L. Hall. As assistant managing di- 
tector of A. G. A. and director of the 
A. G. A. Laboratories since 1947, Ed 
made many contributions to the gas in- 
dustry. Frank E. Hodgdon, who has suc- 
ceeded Ed, will carry on the great tradi- 
tions of the fine gentleman with whom 
Frank worked for so many years. 
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We have made progress in other fields. 
Our industry's accident frequency rate 
has declined steadily for the past seven 
years. This year, with A. G. A.’s Accident 
Prevention Committee as a spark plug, 
we will again lower our accident fre- 
quency rate. 

In 1957, we will be represented on 
television for the first time in our his- 
tory. I am more than gratified to be able 
to say to you today that the goal set by 
the National Gas Industry Television 
Committee, and endorsed by the Board 
of Directors, has been reached. 

Over $225,000,000 is now subscribed, 
which is slightly more than the minimum 
quota necessary to give the industry the 
best coverage possible for the money ex- 
pended—and there are approximately 
17,000,000, or about two-thirds, of the 
entire residential gas meters in the coun- 
try represented in this program. It is truly 
a national program, and all will benefit 
either directly or indirectly since it will 
be going out over 100 or more major TV 
stations. To those of you who are not yet 
subscribers—there is still time to get on 
the band-wagon. This is a tremendous 
promotional effort, affecting the entire 
industry. 


All segments join 


One of the most pleasing things about 
this activity is the fact that three impor- 
tant segments of the industry—utilities, 
transmission companies, and manufac- 
turers—have joined together to carry out 
this endeavor. This is the first time there 
has been such unity of purpose in a na- 
tional promotion or advertising plan. 

Negotiations are under way to pur- 
chase a program to represent us to TV 
America and may be finalized at any mo- 
ment. I can assure you it will be a happy 
selection and one that will get us off the 
ground to a good start in bringing the 
merits of gas service and gas appliances 
to the millions of consumers who make 
up the TV audiences of the country. 

A committee is creating a series of 
high quality commercials that will en- 
compass all aspects of the gas business. 
There will be some to satisfy any occasion 
or sales point you might want to put 
across. 

As you all no doubt know, Frank 
Trembly, director of sales, Philadelphia 
Gas Works, has been the active chairman 
of this project. In my opinion, he de- 
serves the wholehearted thanks of the 
entire industry for the time and effort he 
personally has devoted in achieving this 


splendid cooperative venture. He and his 
committee, have worked very hard and 
diligently and have accomplished that 
which was considered practically impos- 
sible a few years ago. 

With their efforts and the cooperative 
spirit as evidenced by our member utili- 
ties and affiliates, we shall soon be before 
the public eye, and the local utility will, 
in one leap, get into big time TV and be 
an equal to the best known national tele- 
vision advertisers—the G.E.’s, the Frig- 
idaires, the Westinghouses. I personally 
want to express my thanks to the Phila- 
delphia Gas Works and to member gas 
companies all over the country for their 
support of this program. 

We are truly a great industry and must 
stay that way. No one segment of our 
industry can succeed without the health 
and support of the other. Whether we be 
producer, transmitter, or distributor, we 
must work together. Differences of opin- 
ion arose among us during consideration 
of the Harris-Fulbright Bill. Since it 
would affect the industry differently from 
producer to pipeliner to distributor, and 
even among distributors, it is easy to un- 
derstand why a common viewpoint was 
difficult of attainment. 

Our consideration since the veto of the 
Harris-Fulbright Bill by the President is 
not now with the legal ramifications in- 
volved in the argument of legislative in- 
tent, but rather with the difficult task of 
finding this common viewpoint. 

With unity in our industry, we are 
looking ahead. An unusual and accelerat- 
ing population growth underwrites great 
opportunity for all of us. Our industry is 
headed for new horizons. 

In closing, I would like to quote a re- 
cent statement from a member of the 
investment field. Moody’s Investors Serv- 
ice, commenting on shares that could 
withstand any serious trouble in the mar- 
ket recently said: “Now supplying 25 
per cent of the nation’s fuel, the natural 
gas industry is strongly entrenched. 

“What we have then is an industry 
with well assured and slowly rising earn- 
ings. Natural gas stocks in general shape 
up as reliable income producers with con- 
siderable defensive strength, which is of 
importance for the uneven market situa- 
tion ahead.” 

What a change from the expression of 
this investment group just a decade ago. 
Our industry has made great progress in 
the last few years. Working together, we 
may anticipate a growing and rewarding 
service to the gas consumérs of America 
and to ourselves. 





Leaders pay tribute to home service 

















Early risers at Home Service Breakfast include (left to right) V. F. 
Stanton, South Jersey Gas Co.; Marjorie Chandler, incoming chairman; 
W. D. Williams, New Jersey Natural Gas Co.; Mrs. New Jersey; H. E. 
Cliff, Public Service Electric and Gas Co.; Mrs. Mitchell; C. H. Zachry, 


don’t know what we would do in the 

utility industry without home service 
—for the real and personal and expert 
contact they maintain with our home- 
maker customers.” This tribute was 
made by Dean H. Mitchell, president of 
the American Gas Association, during 
the Home Service Breakfast in Atlantic 
City on October 16. 

An attendance of more than 550 was 
welcomed by Mrs. Eleanor V. Wiese, 
director of home service, Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co., who presided as 
chairman of the Association’s Home 
Service Committee. Officers of A. G. A. 
were introduced, and President Mit- 
chell and Managing Director Stackpole 
extended greetings. 

A harvest theme emphasized New 
Jersey as the Garden State, and the 
home of the presiding chairman. Basket 
cornucopias at the tables were filled 
with bright red apples provided by the 
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New Jersey Apple Institute. The 26 
home service hostesses wore corsages of 
New Jersey fruit, and a top New Jersey 
feature was the Jet Pilot Octet from 
the South Jersey Gas Company in 
Atlantic City, which provided harvest 
time melodies. 

The annual Breakfast is one of the 
two top occasions of the year for the 
Home Service Committee. The other is 
the A. G. A. Home Service Workshop, 
a training course in equipment promo- 
tion and home service methods. Mrs. 
Wiese suggested to the gas company 
executives in the audience that they 
make certain that their home service 
and sales representatives are in attend- 
ance at the 1957 Workshop to be held 
in Toronto, February 4 to 6. 

Marjorie Chandler, home service di- 
rector of The Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany of Toronto, and incoming chair- 
man of the Home Service Committee 


A. G. A. managing director; Mrs. America; B. H. Wittmann, The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co.; and Jessie McQueen, A. G. A. counsellor 


ist and main speaker; C. S. Stackpole, C 


extended a welcome to 
Canada. 

The chairman also pointed up 
other committee project in the comple 
tion af a booklet on training course 
entitled “Home Service Training @ 
the Job.”” Copies of the booklet were 
display at the tables. 

With the theme “What Mrs. Come 
sumer Wants,” Mrs. Charlotte Moni 
gomery, columnist and consultant 
Westfield, New Jersey, presenteds 
most effective picture of women 
shoppers and particularly the attractil 
young, vibrant homemakers of tod# 
Mrs. Montgomery, a graduate of Va 
sar College, and who, before her @ 
riage, was engaged in advertising, if 
noted the lack of the woman's viewpoll 
in advertising and presented this lack 
Tide magazine who, for some time, GF 
ried her stories under the heading # Bound 
“The Woman’s Viewpoint.” Presently ra) 
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she writes “Strictly as a Customer” in 
Good Housekeeping magazine. 

She stated that it was difficult for 
business and advertising to compre- 
hend the youth of young homemakers, 
their interest in families, their interest 
in civic affairs and everything about the 
home and communities in which they 
live. She pointed up their increasing 
interest in appliances, particularly as 


| they contribute to informal living. She 


stated that these young homemakers 
are good managers, which continues to 
surprise their parents and the business 
world. 

Mrs. Montgomery said there are 
many things that can be done by busi- 
ness and advertising to help these 
young homemakers. She said home 


service, as it was set up, was already 
doing the very things she would sug- 
gest were needed. Today's young home- 


makers want to know how to do things; 


| they want first class treatment, and do 
F not want to be brushed off as unimpor- 


tant. 

Do not be dated in thinking of 
women and do not leave the young 
husband out of planning, she said. 
Make things and services easier to buy; 
be approachable, and provide the per- 
sonal touch, she advised. Here home 
service offers, she said, a particularly 
important service. 

“In other words, women want more 
of what you are already doing in the 
utility industry in your home service 





work, but they want more of it, they 
want fewer but more interesting hours 
in the kitchen,” Mrs. Montgomery said. 

Contributing to the success of the 
1956 Home Service Breakfast were 
home service directors from 18 com- 
panies who, as hostesses, welcomed 
guests and assisted in making the 
Breakfast run smoothly. 

They were: Nell Read, San Antonio; 
Gertrude Crosthwait, Hartford; Mar- 
jorie Chandler, Toronto; Eve Geiss, 
Wilmington, Del.; Evelyn Winkes, 
Cleveland; Mary Hall and Katherine 
Krauss, Elizabeth, N. J.; Louise 
Sherred, Perth Amboy, N. J.; Julia 
Hunter, Dallas ; Ella Lambert and Gert- 
rude Berg, Milwaukee; Betty Jane 
Frahm, Bismarck; and Patricia Huff 
and Kathryn Ashcraft, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Also, Mildred Clark, Tulsa; Judith 
O'Flaherty and Patricia Dome, Phila- 
delphia; Bernice Garrigus, Newark; 
Loretta Brady, Orange, N. J.; Alice 
Strickler, Ridgewood, N. J.; Martha 
Cox, Trenton, N. J.; Irene Muntz, 
Rochester; Kathryn Johnson, Spring 
Valley, N. Y.; Sarah Sicker, Atlantic 
City; Dorothy Healy, Allentown, Pa. ; 
and Ruth Sheldon and Florence Carmi 
of Washington, D. C. 

The Harvest Time Melodies of the 
Jet Pilots included such favorites as 
“Shine on Harvest Moon” and “Old 
MacDonald Had a Farm,” concluding 
with a special number in which the 


Workshop at Toronto 


@ The annual American Gas Associa- 
tion Home Service Workshop will be held 
in Toronto, Ont., Canada, Feb. 4-6, 
1957. Hotel headquarters for the event 
are at the King Edward Sheraton Hotel. 
Some of the meetings will be held in 
the home service headquarters of The 
Consumers’ Gas Company of Toronto, 
with Majorie Chandler, home service di- 
rector, in charge of local arrangements. 
An advance program of the workshop 
will be available Dec. 15. 


audience participated, “Blue Flame— 
Naturally.” 

The Jet Pilots were under the direc- 
tion of Emerson Johnson, heating 
representative of the South Jersey Gas 
Company. Vernon Stanton, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, was a member of 
the group as were William Gemmel, 
secretary-treasurer ; Bruce Conover, as- 
sistant to the general superintendent of 
operations; R. H. Young, personnel 
director; John Jardine, manager of 
rates and research; Henry L. Martinelli, 
commercial sales representative; and 
John Clark, heating representative. 

Various phases of home service ac- 
tivities were discussed during the after- 
noon Round-Table Program in At- 
lantic City on October 16, with Mrs. 
Wiese presiding. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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ound-table speakers: (seated) Eleanor Wiese, Margaret Davidson; (stand- 


South Jersey Gas Co.'s Jet’ Pilot octet entertained at Home Breakfast; 
9) Marjorie Chandler, Betty Jane Frahm, Alice Strickler, Sarah Sicker 


speaker and old and new Home Service chairmen are seated in foreground 
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peers unprecedented research effort, 
industry continues to “flare off” its 
scientific resources because ‘“we have not 
developed methods of channeling our re- 
search effort into the place where it can 
be most effective.” 

This challenging statement was made 
by Raymond Stevens, president, Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., before an audience of 
several hundred top management people 
of the gas industry. The occasion was the 
Annual Convention luncheon held by 
the General Management Section at At- 
lantic City’s Hotel Shelburne on Tues- 
day, Oct. 16. 

Mr. Stevens, who heads one of the 
country’s foremost research and consult- 
ing firms, was the principal speaker at 
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Shown in usual order are Speaker Raymond Stevens, Section Chairman J. H. Carson, 
and incoming chairman and vice-chairman Leslie H. Brandt and J. H. Wimberly 





the gathering, which was presided over 
by John H. Carson, Section chairman. 

“Each large corporation,’’ Mr. Stevens 
stated, “should have what might be de- 
scribed as a ‘vice-president in charge of 
change.’ It should be the duty of this 
officer to use every aid of science to pre- 
dict the changes which can be anticipated 
in the years ahead, to work closely with 
his associates in seeking clear definitions 
of the company’s objectives, and to make 
sure that in every phase of its operations 
the company is using research as effec- 
tively as possible to help it obtain those 
objectives.” 

Mr. Stevens also pointed out that sci- 
entific advance has brought not only 
change but ‘“‘new ways of dealing with 
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New Gas Industry Finance and Economics Committee is 
by W. J. Herrman (left). Vice-chairman is William B. Tippy 


change.” He cited the field of odor re- 
search, until recently thought ‘‘amenable 
only to subjective analysis,” motivations 
research, and operztions research as ex- 
amples of powerful new tools to assist 
industry in making change work for 
management. 

“Through well-integrated use of sd- 
entific personnel, management can make 
provision for adapting operations with 
advantageous timing rather than waiting 
until changes are imposed by circum- 
stances. It is possible,” he concluded, “to 
go a long way towards making the future 
instead of merely taking it.” 

Business conducted at the luncheon 
included the election of Section officers 
for the coming year. Leslie A. Brandt, 
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the Section were the first meetings of the 
mittee is new committees designed to assume re- 
- sponsibility for industry activities in the 
realm of finance and economics. The 
new Committee on Gas Industry Finance 
dor re- and Economics met on Sunday morning, 
enable October 14, to organize and lay out its 
vations plans for the coming year. 
as ex- 
» assist Joint meeting 
rk for Sunday afternoon the committee met 
: jointly with its three affiliated commit- 
of sci- tees: the Committee on Financial Rela- 
) make tions, the Committee on Investor Com- 
S with munications, and the Committee on 
vaiting Economics. The new reorganization was 
cor explained to the assembled committee 
ed, “to members by Walter J. Herrman, vice- 
future president, Southern California Gas Co., 
chairman of the Committee on Gas In- 
icheon dustry Finance and Economics; and Mr. 
officers Tippy, vice-chairman. 
srandt, Mr. Herrman introduced the affiliated 
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As Convention closed on Wednesday, newly-formed C 


ittee on Ec ics took off 





coats for work. L. T. Potter (end of table, pointing) Lone Star Gas, is chairman 


vice-president, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., was elected chairman, and 
John H. Wimberly, president, Houston 
Natural Gas Corp., as vice-chairman. 

The Nominating Committee for 1957 
was also elected. It consists of Mr. Car- 
son, vice-president and general manager, 
The East Ohio Gas Co., chairman; Eskil 
I. Bjork, president, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. ; Howard B. Noyes, 
senior vice-president, Washington Gas 
Light Co., Washington, D. C.; Elmer L. 
Ramsey, vice-president, The Laclede Gas 
Co., St. Louis; Larry Shomaker, vice- 
president, Northern Natural Gas Co.; 
William B. Tippy, president, Common- 
wealth Services Inc., New York; and 
Tom H. Wheat, secretary, Transconti- 
nental Gas Pipeline Corp., Houston. 

Of particular interest to members of 








committee chairmen: Otis Ritenour, vice- 
president, Washington Gas Light Co., 
chairman of the Committee on Financial 
Relations; L. T. Potter, vice-president, 
Lone Star Gas Co., chairman of the 
Committee on Economics; and E. O. 
Stoothoff, secretary, Texas Gas Trans- 
mission Corp., chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Investor Communications. 

After the Sunday joint meeting, each 
committee met separaiely to organize 
and program its work for the coming 
year. At a Tuesday meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Investor Communications, the 
committee and guests heard Joseph C. 
Bevis, vice-president, Opinion Research 
Corp., talk on how to increase the com- 
munications power of annual reports. 
Mr. Bevis pointed out that simple lan- 
guage, news-style paragraph headings, 
pictures, charts and graphs, and simplified 
financial statements in annual reports can 
aid greatly in creating in the mind of the 
stockholder a favorable attitude toward 
the company. 

At an open meeting of the Rate Com- 
mittee on Monday, members and guests 
heard Mr. Herrman speak on accelerated 
processing of rate changes. 

At another Sunday meeting, the Com- 
mittee on Comparison of Competitive 
Services met to discuss such important 
subjects as hot water needs in residences, 
laundry dryer studies, temperature and 
humidity in air conditioning, and gas 
vs. electric refrigerator tests. 

On Monday, the Insurance Committee 
heard Herbert P. Schoen, assistant gen- 
eral counsel, Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Co., speak on contractors’ 
insurance and “hold harmless’ clauses. 
Indiscriminate use of these clauses by a 
gas company, Mr. Schoen said, results 


Another newly-formed group, the Committee on Financial Relations, met Tu 
day. Chairman Otis H. Ritenour, Washington Gas Light, is at head of tab 









only in greater cost and impaired rela- 
tions between contracting parties. Mr. 
Schoen then set forth a number of cir- 
cumstances where the use of these clauses 
results in a real service to the gas com- 


pany. 
‘“‘Hold harmless’ agreements 


Conferees found Mr. Schoen’s use of 
a blackboard to diagram the complex 
relationships inherent in this field of in- 
surance a useful device in the post-talk 
discussion. During this discussion, vari- 
ous conferees pointed out that gas com- 
panies use “hold harmless” agreements 
as a public relations measure. Where the 
contractor is at fault, the public should 
know it and not blame the gas company. 

Additionally, a ‘‘hold harmless” agree- 
ment protects the gas company against 
the inordinate claims that could be made 
against the gas company by a contractor’s 
employee for injuries received while 
working for the contractor. It has been 
the experience of the gas industry that 
standard forms of contract insurance do 
not meet the above-mentioned needs. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, 
Mr. Schoen and conferees seemed to be 
in agreement that “hold harmless” 
clauses, when used with discretion and 
when clearly stated, constituted an ac- 
ceptable practice—legally, financially, 
and morally. 

Continuing the meeting on Tuesday, 
the Insurance Committee began its 1957 
year under its new chairman, R. H. 
Brandow, insurance department, Stone 
and Webster Service Corp., New York. 
Tentative plans were made for an insur- 
ance conference to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the General Management 
Section Conference during March. 


Home service 


(Continued from page 25) 


“Operation Billings’ was the subject 
used by Betty Jane Frahm of Montana- 
Dakota Utilities Co., Bismarck, who 
described a successful promotion done 
by home service as a community and 
sales activity in Billings, Mont., which 
is served by this company. Miss Frahm 
outlined in detail the movement of 
home service from various properties to 
Billings so as to provide woman-power 
in calling on all gas customers in the 
city, presenting them with a special 
facts book on uses of gas, inviting them 
to special coffee parties at the gas com- 
pany and the entire three months’ pro- 
motion culminating in a large theatre 





scribed the findings of the “How Mrs. 
America Lives” series which has been 
running in the Ladies Home Journal 
since 1940. The studies have personal- 
ized 221 Mrs. Americas and their fam- 
ilies. She stated that the women of 
America outnumber the men by one mil- 
lion; that the median age for marriage 
is 20 years; that one out of three women 
works outside her home, 

The 21 million women in the labor 
force includes 30 per cent of all mar- 
ried women; women are rearing larger 
families than ever before; and women 
have more money at their disposal than 
ever before and assert a larger influence 
on its use. 

Miss Davidson stated that while it is 
not possible to conjure up a picture of 


Miss Davidson felt that in areas where 
builders have consulted with kitchen 
planners better kitchens were being 
planned. In closing, Miss Davidson said, 
“The millions of Mrs. Americas, creative 
and busy, thankful for changes that have 
made their lots easier, are grateful to 
the service-minded women in the gas 
industry.” 

With the subject, “Noon Hour Plans 
for Business Girls,” Marjorie Chandler 
of The Consumers’ Gas Company of 
Toronto in Ontario, Canada, described 
a way of publicizing a new home service 
headquarters by special classes for busi- 
ness girls during the noon hour period. 

The headquarters of the Hospitality 
House of the South Jersey Gas Company 
in Atlantic City was the setting for 





cooking school. the average homemaker since each Sarah Sicker’s description of this new in 
The career program used in the woman is very much an individual, development in home service. It is a spe- bic 
properties of the Public Service Electric there are, however, some common de- cial building adjoining the gas company al 
& Gas Company was presented by Alice nominators. She stated that modern labor where club groups can meet in an at- ‘ 
Strickler of Ridgewood, New Jersey. savers are strategically important in wid- tractive, homey setting and be presented ? 
Emphasizing the need of interesting ening the horizons for women. Women with demonstrations given from a com- _ 
high school girls in home service as a _ of today are more sophisticated shoppers, pletely modern and colorful home serv- a 
career, the program was dramatically but it is in the construction of homes ice platform. Tea was served to the home as 
planned with the wearing of different where they need the most help. They service Round-Table group and many pm 
sets of gloves to portray phases of feel that houses need to be better visited the department later during the af 
home service. planned, more personal rooms provided, Convention week with company groups i 
Margaret Davidson, homemaking edi- room allowed for a planned traffic flow, to learn more of the operation of this a 
tor of Ladies Home Journal magazine, de- better storage areas and larger kitchens. Hospitality House. 
are 
Predict 38 milli t by 1965 D 
redic mullon gaS Customers Dy D. 
vi 
By BUREAU OF STATISTICS to governmental authorities, and sales not saturations and improved acceptance of newly 
; : j classifiable as residential, commercial, or in- developed and superior gas appliances during 
American Gas Association dustrial.) the period. Hi 
Total revenues of the industry will double The accompanying table contains projections R. 
during the decade from $3,452 million last for customers, sales, and revenues, by class of 4 
. eer ; 4 year to $6,890 million in 1965. The most _ service, annually from 1956 through 1960, and tiv 
B* 1965 the gas utility aay will provide significant increase will occur in the residen- 1965. For comparative purposes, 1955 data are 
service to an average of 38% million cus- tia] category, reflecting increasing househeating _also included. ou 
tomers, an increase of 34 per cent from the sta 
28,479,000 served during 1955. Total residen- tae 
tial users will aggregate 35.3 million during GAS INDUSTRY CUSTOMERS, SALES, AND REVENUES, 1955-1965 b 
1965, of which 27.5 million will use gas for (THOUSANDS OF CUSTOMERS, MILLIONS OF THERMS, MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) y 
heating. This represents, during the decade, El 
increases of 34 per cent for all residential 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1965 
customers, and 87 per cent for those customers — i. 
calke dua ter Seneien, CUSTOMERS (AVERAGE) 
These data represent the first results derived Residential Heating (14,711 15,930 +=—'17,220 Ss -18,570 += 20,000 = 21,400 = 27,500 “ 
Sates ies Tintin ok Ghibletied! waniihh dhellinn Other Residential 11,572, 11,170 ~=—-'10,730-=Ss«*10,230Ss(«9,700Ss«9,200Ss7,800 cia 
projecting the growth and economic charac- Commercial 2,048 2,110 2,180 2,240 2,310 2,390 2,750 pr 
teristics of the gas utility industry into the — = eo o ae a... 165 170 180 210 ele 
future. Up to now, the analysis has been re- wae A ; 30.290 31.205 = 32,180 33,270 38,08 th 
stricted to growth in customers, sales, and , 
revenues, but it is anticipated that other SALES Ai 
aspects of industry operations will be analyzed Residential 22,387 24,100 25,900 27,800 29,800 32,100 42,200 or. 
in the near future. Commercial 6,029 6,300 6,700 7,000 7,500 8,000 10,200 $01 
Total sales of gas in 1965 will aggregate Industrial & Other 38,499 41,900 44,000 46,500 49,000 51,600 63,600 El 
116.0 billion therms, an increase of 73 per Total 66,915 72,300 76,600 81,300 86,300 91,700 116,000 ' 
cent from the 66.9 billion in 1955. Ten years lar 
from now industrial and “other’’ sales will REVENUES by 
represent 55 per cent of the total, and residen- Residential $2,007 $2,210 $2,400 $2,600 $2,820 $3,050 $4,120 ga 
tial sales will account for 36 per cent. These Commercial 424 450 480 520 550 600 790 | 
compare with 58 per cent and 33 per cent Industrial & Other 1,021 1,140 1,230 1,330 1,430 1,530 1,980 h 
during 1955. (““Other” sales are mainly sales Total 3,452 3,800 4,110 4,450 4,800 5,180 6,890 a 
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‘Figures, facts and folks’ indicates 


scope of Accounting Section’s annual meeting at Convention 


Hear report on electronics research 








varied program aroused interest and 

favorable comment at the two meet- 
ings sponsored by the Accounting Sec- 
tion during the A. G. A. Convention. In 
addition to the election of officers, the 
presentation of “Order of Accounting 
Merit’’ awards, and the 1955-56 chair- 
man’s report, the program included pro- 
vocative papers on the Harvard Univer- 
sity electronics research project, customer 
and employee relauons, the effective use 
of a tax department, responsibility ac- 
counting, and a panel discussion on the 
credit picture in the gas industry. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are W. D. Sweetman, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., chairman; and 
D. W. Peterson, Minneapolis Gas Co., 
vice-chairman. 

The first of the two meetings held at 
Haddon Hall was presided over by 
R. H. Johnson, The Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., and coordinator, General Ac- 
tivities Group. A brief but inclusive 
summary of the progress and current 
status of the Harvard University Elec- 
tronics Research Project was presented 
by Emmet T. White, Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company. 

The objective of the research project 
is to develop and evaluate potential de- 
signs for accounting equipment espe- 
dally applicable to utility accounting 
procedures with emphasis on automatic 
electronic machinery. The project, under 
the direct supervision of Dr. Howard 
Aiken, director of the Computation Lab- 
oratory of Harvard University, is spon- 
sored jointly by A. G. A. and Edison 
Electric Institute. It represents the first 
large-scale research effort ever attempted 
by the accounting sections of these or- 
ganizations. 

The initial effort of the research staff 
has been to familiarize itself with utility 
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Retiring Section Chairman R. E. Eberle, Public Service Electric and Gas Co. (left), 
presents gavel to successor, W. D. Sweetman, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company 


accounting procedures and problems. 
Mr. White indicated that progress has 
been made during this initial phase of 
educating the staff in utility accounting 
operations. The staff is now beginning 
to relate the many aspects of our prob- 
lems to existing computer components 
and their characteristics. 

The latest progress report by the re- 
search staff indicates that they are ready 
to develop new basic approaches to auto- 
matic data processing based on their 
knowledge of utility accounting opera- 
tions. It is anticipated that electronic 
equipment design developments will 
soon be forthcoming in subsequent te- 
ports by the research staff. 

In his report, Mr. White summarized 
the results of the project to date in four 
major areas: standard flow chart sym- 


bols, programming techniques, storage 
devices and related access time, and an 
initial approach to system design. 

C. D. Osterholm, tax director, North- 
ern Natural Gas Co., raised the question, 
“Are You Using Your Tax Depart- 
ment?” He suggests that an effective tax 
department can provide tax savings of 
considerable magnitude. 

Mr. Osterholm feels that tax planning 
is as important as sales planning and 
that management should give more at- 
tention to the importance of tax savings 
in producing net income. Too many com- 
panies regard the tax department as 
simply the group which makes sure the 
company complies with income tax re- 
quirements. 

Mr. Osterholm indicated that there 
are many areas in which the services of 
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the department should be utilized. These _ fective tool for management and operat- panies, 34 electric companies, and 34 Se 
areas are summarized under the activity ing personnel in the control of operations combination companies of varying sizes, co 
of tax planning. and evaluation of work performance. The booklet represents a summary of the qu 
“Tax planning consists of achieving Mr. Walker defined responsibility ac- replies to a very comprehensive ques- pa 
a lesser tax by shaping proposed trans- counting as the reporting of “costs along tionnaire prepared by the Customer Re. fle 
actions or plans before they are adopted, _ established organization lines to persons lations Committee. The committee re. of 
so that you can take advantage of choices responsible for the incurrence of the ported with pride that it received a 100 
in method of accomplishing the same re- cost by natural work operations.” The per cent response to the questionnaire. of 
sult business-wise,”” he said. reporting of costs by natural work op- On Tuesday, a luncheon meeting was S. 
Some of the areas in which tax sav- erations will not normally be similar to held, with E. M. Alt, Northern Indiana da 
ings may be realized through advance the separate accounting allocations re- Public Service Co., and coordinator, Cus. In 
planning include the organization for quired by utility commissions. Respon- tomers Activities Group, presiding. Dean C 
joint ventures, contracting for the pur- sibility reports are used to show the H. Mitchell, A. G. A. president, pre. Pr 
chase of property, leasing rather than variance between the budgeted dollars sented the “Order of Accounting Merit” 19 
purchasing property, method of making for each natural work operation under award to four members of the Section. les 
entries in books, and the wording of control of the individual responsible for The gold pin and certificate symboliz- col 
corporate minutes. Tax planning should — the function and the actual dollar ex- ing the award, which is the highest 
not be limited to federal income taxes. _ penditure. honor bestowed on members of the Ac- de 
Other taxes in which advance planning It is suggested by Mr. Walker that counting Section, were presented to John po 
may result in savings are state income responsibility reporting will be more ef- Balet, Consolidated Edison Company of in 








E. M. Alt (left), Northern Indiana Public Service, presided at President Dean H. Mitchell (center) presents “Order of Accounting Merit’’ to four Speaker 
luncheon where J. W. Carpenter, Long Island Lighting, was a (left to right) Henry W. Ziethen and R. B. Mitchell, both of The Peoples Gas Light & Gh gichord 
speaker. Mr. Carpenter spoke on ‘‘Figures, Facts and Folks” B. J. McMillen, Cincinnati Gas & Electric; J. Ww. Balet, Consolidated Edison of New Yet White | 
taxes, franchise taxes, sales and use fective if “responsibility reports of dol- New York, Inc.; B. J. McMillen, The Acc 
taxes, and state and local property tax. lars are supplemented with reports of re- Cincinnati Gas and Electric Co.; R. B. the 

An illustrated talk on performance lated physical quantities.” He illustrates Mitchell and H. W. Ziethen, both of helc 
standards and responsibility accounting the problems encountered in attempting The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com exc 

was presented by Richard W. Walker, to develop physical quantities by work pany. The award was presented to these eral 
Arthur Anderson & Co. He pointed out units, and suggests some possible solu- men in recognition of their leadership, and 

that while the limited applications of _ tions. originality and outstanding contributions ods 
responsibility accounting to date have Clyde O. Carpenter, Jr., Knoxville to the gas industry in the field of ac erat 

been successful, it is only a first step to Utilities Board, reported on the status counting and related activities. prey 
greater opportunities for improving man- of the Customer Relations Committee An honorary award was made to C.$. ing 
agement decision-making based on this project to prepare a booklet on policies Stackpole, A. G. A. managing directot, A 
scientific approach rather thanonhunches affecting customer relations. The book- in recognition of his past achievements was 

or conjecture. let, which is presently being printed and and contributions to the gas industry. Sery 
After outlining the principles and _ will be ready for distribution soon, sum- In his report as the 1955-56 chairmag, tom 
characteristics of responsibility account- marizes the customer relations policies E. R. Eberle, Public Service Electric inch 

ing, Mr. Walker discussed how the use of 101 utility companies. and Gas Co., acclaimed the work of the cedu 

of responsibility reports could be an ef- These companies included 33 gas com- ‘‘management team’ of the Accounting State 
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| 34 Section—the vice-chairman, coordinators, tion to the fund of source material in by Mr. Carpenter as follows: 

izes, committee chairman, and A. G. A. head- _ the industry. 1. The fast turnover of clerical per- 
ithe J quarters staff. He stated that the many Mr. Eberle reported that the Associa- sonnel and the attendant problems and 
jues- accomplishments during the year re-  tion’s Board of Directors approved the cost of training and indoctrination. 

Re- flected the untiring leadership and work _ establishment of a Finance and Investor 2. The ‘‘gimme”’ attitude of young 
fe | of these individuals. Relations Committee. The Accounting people who want everything but training. 
100 Mr. Eberle also expressed the sorrow Section Managing Committee proposed 3. Rapid promotion of supervisors 
e. of the Section on the death of Bernard this new committee to meet the growing who have not yet mastered the art of 
was §. Rodey, Jr., formerly with Consoli- need for broader and more completely handling people. 
liana dated Edison Company of New York, coordinated association activity in the 4. The growing tendency to place 
Cus- Inc. and the chairman of the Steering field of finance and investor relations. the personnel department representatives 
Dean Committee of the Harvard Research An interesting paper on “Figures, between the supervisor and the worker. 
pre- Project. Mr. Rodey’s death on May 11, Facts and Folks” was delivered by J. W. 5. The need for supervisors to install 
erit” 1956, terminated a long career of tire- Carpenter, commercial vice-president, loyalty to the company into the thinking 
a. less and outstanding service to the Ac- Long Island Lighting Company. Mr. and living of new employees. 
oliz- counting Section. Carpenter made a resounding plea for A lively panel session on gas com- 
shest In highlighting some of the important the supervisor to spend as much, if not panies and the credit picture concluded 
Ac developments of the year, Mr. Eberle more time in handling, knowing, and the Tuesday meeting. The panel mem- 
John pointed out that the Electronic Seminar understanding his people as he does in _ bers, under the leadership of F. T. Hager, 
y of in November, and the joint A.G. A.-EEI accurately processing the ever-growing Philadelphia Gas Works Div., U.G.L, 














ur Speakers at the Accounting Section conference included (left to right), 


“Gas Companies and the Credit Picture’ was title of this 
ht & CE Richard W. Walker, Clyde O. Carpenter Jr., Carl D. Osterholm, Emmet T. 


panel discussion held during luncheon meeting on Oct. 16. 
F. T. Hager (standing), Philadelphia Gas Works, moderated 





7 R. H. Johnson, presiding, coordinator of General Activities Group 
The Accounting Conference in April were accumulation of facts and figures. discussed some of the important reasons 
R. B. the most successful and largest meetings He suggested that the greatest chal- for the changing credit and collection 
h of held to date. He also emphasized the lenge facing the supervisor is to “master _ trends over the past six years. 
Com- excellent report on the subject of lib- the invisible set of books covering the The discussion highlighted the fact 
these eralized depreciation for tax purposes, relations, the intake, the outgo, the ag- that the panel was in agreement on one 
‘ship, and a supplement which dealt with meth- ing, the development, the progress, the point—they all agreed that there was 
tions ods and mechanics of computing accel- recession, the hopes and fears of the considerable disagreement among them- 
f ac erated depreciation, both of which were people engaged in the tasks ... of selves on the reasons behind the trend 
ptepared by the Depreciation Account- today’s utility company.” Mr. Carpenter toward the increasing number of depos- 
CS. ing Project Committee. cautioned that ‘‘whatever one may say _ its, customers shut-off, accounts charged- 
ector, A major contribution during the year about the necessity to add up and bal- off, and the rates of net charge-off to 
nents was the report on the ‘Flight Plan of a ance figures and to prove out statements _ sales. The panel included R. B. Mitchell, 
y: Service Order,” prepared by the Cus- with precision to the last penny, we can- The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co.; 
maf, tomer Relations Committee. The report notuse . . . rigid methods with people, F. J. Maguire, Boston Gas Co.; H. S. 
ectric includes the complete service order pro- and particularly with those who are em- Hahn, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; and 
f the cedures for 46 companies. Mr. Eberle ployees.” Some of the major problem W. C. Washburn, Equitable Gas Co., in 
nting stated that this report is a valuable addi- areas in human relations were outlined addition to the moderator, Mr. Hager. 
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J. ROBERT DELANEY, CHAIRMAN ~« ROY E. WRIGHT, VICE-CHAIRMAN 





Sales is chief topic 
at annual meeting 








L. E. Biemiller (right), retiring chairman, congratulates new Section officers J. Rob- 
ert Delaney (center), Cincinnati Gas & Electric, and Roy E. Wright, NEGA Service 





Charles E. Eeles (left), The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., as past Section chairman presents 
Mr. Biemiller with gavel, traditional token of appreciation for heading Section 
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he importance of sales was the princi- 

pal theme of the Convention session 
of the Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section. Opening the afternoon pro- 
gram, Alvin M. Stock, chairman of the 
Award Committee to present the 1956 
Distinguished Service Award which is 
given annually by the Industrial Gas 
Equipment Division of GAMA. 

This year the award was presented to 
J. P. Leinroth, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Co., for his many contributions 
to the gas industry and his long years of 
service to A. G. A., which included 
many fields of endeavor. Those activities 
which were outstanding in his career 
were in research and advertising. The 
citation read by Mr. Stock covered almost 
a lifetime of gas industry work accredited 
to Mr. Leinroth. 

Then followed the traditional gavel 
presentation to the retiring Section chair- 
man, Lawrence E. Biemiller, who then 
introduced the first speaker of the after- 
noon, Fred A. Kaiser, vice-president and 
general sales manager, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Company, Detroit. 

Mr. Kaiser's subject title was ‘“Gaiters, 
Girdles and Gas.’’ He showed how one 
industry did not survive because of the 
lack of sales initiative and how another 
thrived through common sense selling 
and marketing development. 

“The gas industry by intensive ad- 
vertising and promotion gradually pre- 
vailed upon more and more people to 
substitute gas stoves for the old kitchen 
range,” Mr. Kaiser said. ‘“With the ad- 
vent of natural gas and its growth in 
the ensuing years the gas industry again 
surged forward into new markets such 
as house heating, refrigeration and more 
recently the gas clothes dryer. At the 
same time, great strides were made in 
the development of new uses for natural 
gas in the industrial and commercial 
fields. 

“If we are going to successfully meet 
the challenge of competition and expand 
our industry... we must convince 
people that gas is modern and that it is 
superior. In the industrial field, automa- 
tion is the word.” 

In conclusion he said, “Our own ef- 
forts and determination decide whether 
we go the way of the gaiter manufacturer 
or whether we follow the example of the 
girdle manufacturer and through te 
search, market analysis, sound promo- 
tions, aggressive advertising and enthu- 
siastic selling broaden the market for 
our fuel. Our faith will develop an in 
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dustry personality which will give life 
and meaning to our slogan, ‘Gas Is 
Best’.”” 

The recruitment of men with skill and 
potential today and their development 
into tomorrow's leaders was the subject 
discussed by Joseph J. Famularo, wage 
and salary administrator, Columbia Gas 
System Service Corporation. 

He stressed the need for all companies 
of a sound recruiting plan whether they 
needed only one or two engineers or 
hundreds each year and went on to out- 
line such plans that could be adapted 
to local needs. 

One of the most pertinent parts of 
his talk was to the effect that once a man 
is hired, he should not be forgotten. Mr. 
Famularo set forth several points that 
could guide executives in this regard. 

They were: Be sure proper placement 
is made. 

Provide a fair and clear-cut system 
for promotions. 

Provide a climate wherein the pro- 
fessional status and technical develop- 
ment of the individual are recognized. 

Provide an equitable compensation 
system. 

Develop the administrative potential 
in these employees. 

Treat these employees as individual 
personalities. 

“It should be equally clear to all of 
us that getting your man through a col- 
lege recruitment program will not by 
any means guarantee the growth and ad- 
vancement of professional employees in 
the management hierarchy,” Mr. Famu- 
laro said. ‘If something is wrong with 
the way in which management is han- 
dling its relations with this vitally im- 
portant body of employees, these sug- 
gestions should help put us on the right 
track.” 

Roy E. Wright, director of gas sales, 
NEGEA Service Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass., and incoming vice-chairman of 
the Section, reviewed the accomplish- 
ments of industrial and commercial gas 
over the years. He recalled that as chair- 
man of the Food Service Equipment 
Committee in 1943, he addressed a Sec- 
tion meeting and told of the dangers of 
electric competition in the commercial 
field and at that time was branded as an 
alarmist and dreamer. 

“Unfortunately for the gas industry,” 
Mr. Wright said, “I was right and my 
critics were wrong. We have made prog- 
ress, but so has the electric industry. We 
in the gas industry have no GE, West- 
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inghouse or General Motors to sell gas 
equipment for us. Unfortunately the 
commercial gas equipment manufactur- 
ers are small by comparison. If further 
inroads into our commercial cooking 
load is to be successfully met, it will have 
to be done by each and every local gas 
utility. No one but yourself will promote 
your business for you.” 

Mr. Wright covered the various pro- 
motion projects of the Section with spe- 
cial reference to the research program 
which resulted in the development of a 
better fryer. In commenting again on 
electric competition he said, “We will 
lose this fight, we will lose this load 
only through neglect at the local level. 
We have the best fuel, we have the sales 


tools, but you must have the will to win. 
Things don’t just happen. Someone has 
to make them happen. That someone 
had better be you because success has to 
be earned.” 

Chairman Biemiller presented his an- 
nual report of the year's Section ac- 
tivities, citing the several information 
letters which were issued by various 
committees, the sales promotion pro- 
grams of the PEP campaign, and the 
water heating campaign. 

The meeting ended with the election 
of officers for next year. J. Robert De- 
laney, manager of gas sales, Cincinnati 
Gas & Electric Co., was elected chair- 
man, and Mr. Wright was elected vice- 
chairman. 





J. P. Leinroth (I.), Public Service Electric & Gas Co., receives GAMA’s Distinguished 
Service Award from Alvin M. Stock, who read citation covering Mr. Leinroth’s career 
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—department stores, furniture stores and 
appliance stores. In other words two- 
thirds of our total range business depends 
on outlets which are largely preoccupied 
with the sale of a vast variety of other 
merchandise. 

Obviously we cannot expect these re- 
tailers to do our selling job for us. We 
must set up on a market-by-market—or 
better still, utility-by-utility basis—a pro- 
gram to make it possible for dealers to 
sell completely automatic ranges in ade- 
quate volume and with a satisfactory 
profit margin. 

It has been proved that this can be 
achieved, where and when the local gas 
company undertakes to spearhead the 
drive. The reverse has also been proved, 
and is still being proved in too many im- 
portant markets. 

The range division of GAMA, meet- 
ing here this week, is working on plans 
for a comprehensive program that will 
cost in the neighborhood of $1,300,000. 
The manufacturers want to sell ranges. 
Dealers will be glad to sell them—that’s 
what they are in business for. Their suc- 
cess will be determined in any market 
by the quality of leadership and coopera- 
tion shown by the local utility company. 

Another item that should get immedi- 
ate attention is the matter of gas appli- 
ances and equipment used for home eco- 
nomics training in our schools. The num- 





Schoen addresses Insurance Committee 


ber of students taking such training is 
zooming. 

It would be a mistake to write these 
students off as just kids of no current 
importance in the sales picture. The fact 
is that the peak year for marriage for 
girls is 18. Another fact is that one-third 
of all first children are born of mothers 
20 years old or younger. And one out of 
six girls between the ages of 15 and 19 
is now married. 

In other words, an awful lot of our 
young ladies step almost directly from 
the home economics classroom into 
matrimony—and the selection of home 
equipment. 

In some markets gas companies are 
working closely with schools and seeing 
to it that home economics classrooms are 
equipped with modern gas ranges. In too 
many other cities, ranges 20 years old—or 
even older—are still being used. And in 
some instances—horrible examples—an- 
cient gas ranges are being used side by 
side with brand new electric ranges. 

If we're going to sell completely auto- 
matic gas ranges, let's begin by teaching 
our young people how to use them. 

All segments of the industry seem to 
be in the mood for doing things. In the 
past few years we've set a great assort- 
ment of all-time records. What's more 
important, we are now at an all-time peak 
in progressive thinking, cooperative 
planning and unified, aggressive action. 

This new spirit is manifesting itself in 
Many ways, even in such a controversial 


Herbert P. Schoen (far right) was a guest speaker at convention meeting of General Manage- 
ment Section’s Insurance Committee. Others are (I. to r.) H. S. Walker, A. G. A.; R. H. 
Brandow, Stone & Webster, 1957 committee chairman; and R. T. Sprague, retiring chairman 
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matter as Supplementary Utility Require- 
ments. 

This excerpt of a letter is by the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Approval 
Requirements for Central Heating Gas 
Appliances meeting to discuss require- 
ments proposed by the SUR Task Force: 

“Our committee as a whole, and the 
manufacturer members in _ particular, 
have made a serious and profound effort 
to accept the proposed requirements on 
the basis that special utility requirements 
may be abandoned and that there will be 
one national set of requirements—those 
of the American Gas Association. Some 
of the proposed requirements were con- 
sidered by our group as being unneces- 
sary or of doubtful value, but we were 
willing to go along with them. 

“If the utility group cannot accept the 
disposition made by our group, and like- 
wise, make reasonable concessions in the 
interest of harmony, we will want to take 
another look at some of these require- 
ments. This matter of setting up national 
standards should not be a one-way street. 
It must be a two-way street, a coopera- 
tive endeavor, and we feel that our ac- 
ceptance of more than 81 per cent of the 
proposals is meeting the utility proposals 
more than half way.” 

That letter was written by a utility 
man, not a manufacturer. I think it illus- 
trates the kind of understanding that is 
enabling the industry to reconcile its dif- 
ferences, coordinate its planning, and 
achieve its objectives. 

This spirit of cooperation is apparent 
in many other phases of gas industry 
operations. Within the past year we have 
seen the industry united in a successful 
effort to win liberalization of the terms of 
FHA Title 1. We've seen numerous joint 
efforts to combat restrictive codes and 
ordinances in many parts of the country. 
And I’m sure that we will be hearing 
good news very soon from several major 
cities where gas industry representatives 
have been working either to rescind or 
prevent discriminatory rules and regula- 
tions which are not merely detrimental to 
the gas industry, but a disservice to our 
customers—the public. 

There’s been cooperation in research 
and development, too, and in the quick 
adoption, production and promotion of 
new developments. One of the most im- 
portant new developments will be the 
subject of your luncheon meeting tomor- 
row—gas year ‘round air conditioning. 

Advertising is an area in which indus- 
try cooperation has been a thriving reality 

(Continued on page 51) 
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= meter standardization among varied topics at Section’s sessions 
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=| Operating Section reviews activities 





ear-long activities of the American 

Gas Association’s largest section were 
summarized at the Operating Section’s 
two meetings during the Atlantic City 
convention. Section Chairman J. H. Col- 
lins, New Orleans Public Service Inc., 
delivered his annual report at the open- 
ing session on Monday afternoon at the 
” Claridge Hotel. 

Mr. Collins pointed out that at the 
Section’s annual Spring Conferences this 
fe year, 44 sessions were held and more 
lity than 200 speakers participated in pro- 
grams. He complimented the hard-work- 





pe, ing committees and subcommittees that 

dif ] keep the ind date in every 
d eep the industry up-to-date in every 

" operating phase. 

oil Grove Lawrence, Southern California 


as Co., was elected as Section chairman 
stry 1957. V. F. Bi Th = Mentos (lax Retiring Chairman J. H. Collins (left) with Grove Lawrence and H. C. Jones, newly 
wa 957. V. ¥. Bittner, € Feoples \as elected chairman and vice-chairman. Vice-chairman V. F. Bittner was re-elected 

Light and Coke Co., and Herbert C. 


¥ Jones, New England Electric System, gas 
; division, were elected as vice-chairmen. 
int : ; . 

a A fast-moving slide presentation, ac- 


: companied by a witty commentary, was 
Pi given by H. N. Oldham, Pioneer Natu- 
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es tal Gas Company. His subject was, “Let's 
7 Take a Look at What Our Customers 
a See,” and the method was to show a 
re series of views, both complimentary and 
Ito uncomplimentary, of installations. 
il Mr. Oldham pointed out that most of 
the gas industry's assets are underground ; 
=" it's doubly important that above-ground 
silk installations should present the industry 
of to the casual observer in a favorable light. 
rae How trim, neat or landscaped compressor 
the stations, valves, meters, etc., can give an 
aie appearance of a self-respecting industry 
. was colorfully projected by the use of 
ais slides, Conversely, some “horrible exam- 
lity ples” brought laughter from delegates. 


Two speakers at the first session were H. N. Oldham (left), Pioneer Natural Gas 
Co., and James Webb, Consolidated Edison of New York, who gave report on meters 


The long-range outlook for the gas in- 
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dustry in view of the nation’s increasing 
energy demands was the subject of a 
paper given by William B. Tippy, Com- 
monwealth Service, Inc., New York. 
Terming his analysis a ‘‘speculation,” 
Mr. Tippy presented a series of charts 
which projected the probable energy de- 
mands during the rest of the century. 
Against these he estimated the likely 
sources of energy, including nuclear. 

His projection for natural gas showed 
the period of rapid growth drawing to a 
close, but with possible synthetic gas 
production entering the picture after 
1970 or 1975. Synthetic production of 
both gas and oil, Mr. Tippy said, will 
most likely make our vast reserves of 
coal or oil shale available to pipelines 
and distribution companies. 

In summary, Mr. Tippy said, ‘Given 


William B. Tippy, Commonwealth Services Inc., 
projected long range forecast for gas industry 


high gas space heating saturations to re- 
duce the unit cost of distribution, the 
gas industry should be in fine position 
to retain its basic high volume markets 
as long as it can achieve positive results 
from research in time to assure continu- 
ity of gas supply at reasonable costs. The 
pursuit of such research to a satisfactory 
conclusion should be one of the indus- 
try’s prime objectives today. The race 
will be to the swift, and the industry's 
destiny in the nation’s energy pattern 
remains to be moulded. 

“While there is room for all known 
energy sources in meeting future re- 
quirements, the percentage each source 
achieves is yet to be determined. Now is 
the time for an aggressive reappraisal of 
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the whole picture if the industry is to 
realize its full potential as supplier of 
energy to the consuming public. The 
challenge should be accepted eagerly.” 

A report on one of the Section’s ma- 
jor projects—meter standardization— 
was made by James Webb, Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, Inc. 

Two years ago, the A. G. A. Board of 
Directors asked the Operating Section 
to attempt to set up specifications for 
small volume, domestic gas meters. This 
request was turned over to the Section’s 
Distribution Committee, which there- 
upon instructed its Metering Subcommit- 
tee to set up a Task Committee to under- 
take the project. This Task Committee 
was organized with 13 members, seven 
respresenting utility companies and six 
representing manufacturers. 


After reviewing the basis for stand- 
ardization and economies that might be 
achieved, Mr. Webb presented two ques- J 
tions for the future: ; 

“1. Are we using the present size] 
meters to the best advantage ? 

“2. Is it more economical to purchase 
a new meter than repair an old one?” | 

In answer to the first question, Mr, 7 
Webb pointed out that “‘today we are | 
using a meter of 150 CFH capacity for} 
small domestic loads consisting of gas 
ranges and gas hot water heaters. From) 
experience, it is known that loads of this 
character can be safely and accurately 
metered with Class 50 meters. This is 
the same as using a 10-ton truck to han- 
dle a job which a pick-up truck could 
handle easily. It is basically a matter of 7 
economics to use the correct class or 


Mr. Collins, presiding at second session, is flanked by speakers Larry Shomaker 
(left) and M. M. Kinley. Latter showed films of his famed fire-fighting exploits 


Prior to the first meeting of the Task 
Committee, Mr. Webb said, ‘there was 
an impression prevailing that the com- 
mittee was to design a gas meter. This 
was not true; the committee’s respon- 
sibility was the preparation of specifica- 
tions for the purchase of gas meters. 

“These specifications were not pre- 
sented with the intention of designing a 
gas meter but to inform the meter manu- 
facturers what we desired in perform- 
ance, interchangeability, sustained accu- 
racy and stability in a displacement gas 
meter. The Committee did not take the 
position of specifying size of case, type 
of valves, type of cover arms or the ma- 
terial or size of any other parts of a 
meter.” 


capacity meter for the load to be meq 
tered.” 
In concluding his report, Mr. Webby 
commented on the rising costs confront} 
ing men responsible for meter mainte 
nance and said, “let us take a look at™ 
our soldered tin meter after it has had @ 
complete repair. We have a meter Of 
150 CFH capacity that may be anywhe 
from 14 to 35 years old. This meter § 
not new and the future life expectang 
may be from 7 to 14 more years. 
“This meter may be installed to meté 
a domestic load consisting of a rang 
alone or a range and hot water heate 
We have spent a certain amount OF 
money to repair this meter and this 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Map plans 
for Section 
4 in 1957 
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Executive Committee, under Section Chairman Grove Lawrence, Southern California 
Gas, coordinates activities of Section’s 12 standing committees and 38 subcommittees 





wo hundred fifty members of Operat- 

ing Section committees met in Cincin- 
nati the first week in September to plan 
their programs for Association Year 
1957. Forty separate meetings were held 
during a three-day period at which the 
committees reviewed the past year’s ac- 
tivities; discussed the most vital operat- 
ing problems facing the industry; and 
selected those considered the most press- 
ing as the ones upon which they will 
concentrate during the coming year. 

The Operating Section functions 
through three advisory committees; 12 
main standing committees, each of which 
covers a major field of gas industry op- 
erations; 38 subcommittees, each aimed 
at coverage of a specific operation ; and a 
Customer Service Committee discusses proposed National Field Observation Pro- varying number of special or task groups, 
gram. H. S. Blanding (head of table), Consumers Power, is group’s chairman each created to handle an individual 

‘ project. Of the 3,500 enrolled members 
of the Section, some 500 are currently 
taking part in its committee work. 

The committees agreed to initiate or 
continue work on more than 50 projects, 
each of which will benefit the entire in- 
dustry or a sizeable segment thereof. 
Some projects will undertake, through 
surveys and questionnaires, to compile 
information on operating practices in the 
industry; others will involve research 
programs covering a span of years. 

Attempts will be made to set up specifi- 
cations under which the industry will per- 
form certain operations; searches will be 
made of industry literature; and manuals 





ang —" -& " written as guides to gas companies. 
: Among the various projects upon which 
t OF ‘ % the committees will concentrate are: 
this ; Development of specifications for the 
Meeting of Gas Measurement Committee is chaired by C. E. Terrell (head of table), C ‘ d 50 
Southern Natural Gas. This group will co-sponsor 1957 Transmission Conference (Continued on page ) 
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RESIDENTIAL GAS. SECTION 





W. D. WILLIAMS, CHAIRMAN .- A. G. BUR, VICE-CHAIRMAN 





describe the latest advances in 


ith the accent on automatic, the key 

feature of modern gas appliances 
serving today’s homemaker, speakers at 
the Residential Gas Section addressed an 
audience of 700 utility men and women 
on Monday afternoon, Oct. 15, at At- 
lantic City’s Hotel Traymore. Presiding 
at the meeting was the Residential Gas 
Section chairman, Bernard H. Wittmann, 
vice-president of sales, The Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co., Chicago. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was 
Mrs. America, Mrs. Cleo Maletis of 
Portland, Oregon. Mrs. Maletis, the 
mother of three boys, gave the home- 
maker's view on the importance of time- 
saving, labor-saving appliances. “The 
best homemaker does not devote all her 
time to the home,’’ Mrs. Maletis pointed 
out. “She spends time in civic work, 
church work, and other outside activ- 
ities.” 

Mrs. America’s talk was followed by 
the election of new officers. The new Sec- 





Speakers, demonstration, 


appliances for homemakers 


Residential men 
put the emphasis 
on ‘automatic’ 


tion chairman for 1957 is W. D. Wil- 
liams, vice-president in charge of sales, 
New Jersey Natural Gas Co., Asbury 
Park, New Jersey. A. G. Bur, vice-presi- 
dent in charge oi sales, Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., Green Bay, Wis., was 
elected Section vice-chairman. 

The report of the chairman, deliv- 
ered by Mr. Wittmann, revealed the fact 
that streamlining has been applied dur- 
ing the past year—not only to gas appli- 
ances—but also to the activities of the 
Residential Gas Section. The former 11 
committees of the Section have been 
merged into one Residential Gas Sales 
Committee, with membership accounting 
for more than 80 per cent of residential 
meters in the industry. 

“This reorganization has made pos- 
sible the evolution of even better plans 
and programs than before,” Mr. Witt- 
mann said. 

Mr. Wittmann also called attention to 
the latest requirement for domestic gas 


Together after Residential meeting are (I. to r.): B. H. 
Wittmann, Section chairman; J. H. Wall, Servel, Inc.; 
Cecil M. Dunn, Magic Chef, Inc.; Mort Farr, a dealer 
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ranges bearing the A. G. A. Seal of Ap- 
proval, which will go into effect Jan. 1, 
1959. By that time, ranges must be 
equipped with automatic lighting for 
top burners, ovens, and broilers—a fur- 
ther step toward the ‘Automatic All the 
Way” goal. He urged gas companies to 
work with appliance manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and dealers, in supporting 
A. G. A.’s “Automatic All the Way” 
program. 

“Automatically Yours,” the stage dem- 
onstration of the new marvels in top-of- 
the-range cookery, was then introduced by 
Frank H. Trembly Jr., director of sales, 
Philadelphia Gas Works, division of 
The United Gas Improvement Co., and 
chairman, A. G. A. National Gas In- 
dustry Television Committee. 

Speaking on the new automatic top 
burner heat control, Mr. Trembly said, 
“The control and range manufacturers 
have performed an outstanding service 
in perfecting this device and making it 
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available to the gas industry. It is now 
our responsibility, as utility men and 
women, to promote and popularize this 
device in our own communities, so that 
every American housewife has full 
knowledge of the fact that thermostat- 
ically controlled top burner cookery is 
now available on gas ranges; and fur- 
thermore, that gas ranges so equipped 
provide far better service and results 
than other appliances with the same 
mechanism.” 

He emphasized that this new range 
feature “is the first major performance 
improvement that has been made on the 
gas range top in the past 20 years.” 

Mr. Trembly turned the platform over 
to Janet M. Lappin, PGW home service 
director, who acted as moderator for 
the stage demonstration. Miss Lappin 
was assisted by members of the PGW 
home service staff, who cooked foods 
tanging from pineapple upside down 
cake to bacon and eggs, from griddle 
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Nominating Committee Chairman 
W. H. Kurdelski nominates W. D. Wil- 
liams for Section chairman, A. G. Bur 
for vice-chairman. Both were elected 
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Foods r 
to perfection on top of the range by Philadelphia Gas Work home service girls: 
Janet M. Lappin (center), home service director, moderated the demonstration 


Frank H. Trembly, Philadelphia Gas 
Works, introduces ‘Automatically 
Yours” stage demonstration of new 
automatic top burner heat control 


cakes to peanut brittle—all done to per- 
fection without pot-watching. The dem- 
onstration proved, beyond a doubt, the 
merits of the new automatic top burner 
heat control. 

“Consider the Customer” was the 
topic of the next speaker, Cecil M. Dunn, 
president of Magic Chef, Inc., St. Louis, 
Missouri. Mr. Dunn spoke on buying 
from the consumer's viewpoint, and re- 
lated some incidents that had happened 
to him, in the role of consumer. 

Policies of Servel, Inc., were next dis- 
cussed by that company’s executive vice- 
president and general manager, John H. 
Wall. The latest news from Servel is that 
as of Sept. 18, “Servel is, in the civilian 
end of the business, exclusively a manu- 
facturer of absorption refrigerators and 
gas-fired absorption type all-year air 
conditioning.” 

Mr. Wall stated that in line with this 
new policy, Servel is making an all-out 
effort to: produce quality products; pro- 


upside down cake to bacon and eggs were cooked 


vide sales training assistance in accord- 
ance with gas utility requirements; pro- 
vide a refrigerator with good design and 
outstanding features; and become a low- 
cost producer. 

Regarding the last item, he explained 
that Servel is attempting to hold the 
line on prices, despite the fact that the 
steel strike has forced refrigerator parts 
prices up, causing competing companies 
to raise prices on refrigerators, and de- 
spite the fact that this attempt is cutting 
deeply into Servel’s finances. He urged 
gas company delegates to use their in- 
genuity in increasing sales volume of 
Servel refrigerators, and thus to enable 
Servel to maintain its present sales price. 

Mr. Wall went on to make these four 
basic suggestions to gas company men: 
1. Reduce the steps of distribution to an 
absolute minimum; 2. Take a careful 
look at the manpower in the selling or- 
ganization—the ratio of salesmen to 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Klein takes office 
as GAMA president 


ULIUS KLEIN, 

president of Caloric 
Appliance Corp., Phil- 
adelphia, became pres- 
ident of the Gas Ap- 
pliance Manufacturers 
Association on Oct. 15 
during the A. G. A. 
convention. 

Mr. Klein succeeds 
W. F. Rockwell Jr., 
president of the Rock- 
well Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh, at the 
head of the association whose 600 member 
companies account for more than 95 per cent 
of the nation’s output of gas appliances and 
equipment. Mr. Klein was elected at the last 
annual meeting of GAMA. 

Clifford V. Coons, . vice-president of 
Rheem Manufacturing Co., New York, took 
office as first vice-president of GAMA. Second 
vice-president is E. A. Norman Jr., president 





Julius Klein 


Rheem shows jet-type air conditioner to press in 


IR CONDITIONING for homes of the 

future was shown to the press in a special 
demonstration in Chicago by Rheem Manu- 
facturing Company. An operating prototype 
of a new central air conditioning unit, on 
which development work is being completed, 
was installed for demonstration to the press 
at the laboratories of The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company. This new Rheem ap- 
proach to air conditioning, using gas for op- 
eration, has introduced extensive refinements 
to the jet principle of cooling, previously use- 
ful only in very large commercial or indus- 
trial applications. 

The new air conditioning unit, thus far 
unnamed by Rheem, consists of a small 
cabinet four feet long, two feet wide and 
four feet high. The unit may be placed out- 
side of the home, instead of occupying ex- 
pensive floor space or useful basement area; 
and the one unit provides both cooling for 
summer and heating for winter. 

Installing a warm air heating system with 
the new heating and cooling unit is a simple 
operation, using conventional ductwork. The 
furnace is eliminated, and instead a small 
cabinet is installed, enclosing a finned coil 
and a quiet, high capacity blower. Then 
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of Norman Products Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
and the treasurer is Stanley H. Hobson, pres- 
ident of the George D. Roper Corp., Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 

Chairmen and vice-chairmen of nineteen 
product divisions of GAMA were installed 
at a meeting of the GAMA board of directors. 
Division officers were announced as follows. 

Automatic Controls Division: chairman, 
Karl W. Schick, Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co., Minneapolis} Minn.; vice-chair- 
man, E. B. Maire, Penn Controls, Inc., 
Goshen, Indiana. 

Domestic Gas Range Division: chairman, 
Cecil M. Dunn, Magic Chef, Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo.; vice-chairman, J. P. Wright of Florence 
Stove Co., Chicago, Illinois. 

Gas Appliance Regulator Division: chair- 
man, Walter Lee, Major Controls Co., Co- 
rona, Calif.; vice-chairman, Wayne Schut- 
maat, Penn Controls Inc., Goshen, Indiana. 

Direct Heating Equipment Division: chair- 
man, Milton T. Clow, James B. Clow & Sons, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Gas Boiler Division: chairman, F. J. Nun- 
list, Mueller Climatrol Division, Worthing- 
ton Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.; vice-chairman, 
E. T. Selig Jr., Burnham Corp., Irvington, 
New York. 

Gas Clothes Dryer Division: chairman, 
F. T. Grimes, Whirlpool-Seeger Corp., St. 
Joseph, Mich.; vice-chairman, LeRoy Klein, 
Caloric Appliance Corp., Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Gas Conversion Burner Division: chair- 
man, Robert I. Warnecke, Roberts-Gordon 
Appliance Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.; vice-chair- 
man, H. P. Mueller Jr., Mueller Climatrol 
Division, Worthington Corp., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Gas Engine Compressor Division: chair- 
man, Austin C. Ross, Worthington Corp., 
Buffalo, New York. 

Gas Furnace Division: chairman, Keith T. 
Davis, Carrier Corp., Syracuse, New York. 


_ chilled water is circulated through the coil 


for summer air conditioning, while the blower 
dispatches cool dehumidified air throughout 
the house. During the winter, hot water is 
pumped through the finned coil, to warm the 
air stream from the blower. 

In homes with hot water systems small, 
attractive convector units are situated through- 
out the homes. Each convector has its own 
fan to circulate air over a small finned coil, 
through which chilled—or hot—water is 
pumped. 

The new unit operates in this manner: A 
very small jet discharges refrigerant vapor 
inside of a specially contoured ejector tube. 
Discharge of the jet at supersonic speed ac- 
counts for much of its effectiveness. 

First, there is a drop of several hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit in the vapor as it issues 
from the jet. Second, high speed of the dis- 
charge entrains, or draws off, vapor of the 
refrigerant which is maintained in an evapo- 
rator chamber to which the ejector tube is 
connected. 

As evaporation takes place in the cham- 
ber, rapid cooling is the result. This lower 
temperature, in turn, cools the circulating 
water that is pumped through a coil of copper 
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Gas Incinerator Division: chairman, Don 
Winegardner, The Majestic Co., Huntington, 
Ind.; vice-chairman, W. R. Hebert, Calcinator 
Corp., Bay City, Michigan. 

Gas Meter & Regulator Division: chairman, 
Earl B. Cutter, American Meter Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; vice-chairman, Thomas Watt, 
Sprague Meter Co., Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Gas Refrigerator Division: chairman, Louis 
Ruthenburg, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana. 

Gas Valve Division: chairman, Norman J. 
Reiff, W. J. Schoenberger Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; vice-chairman, Howard Goss, Harper- 
Wyman Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Gas Unit Heater & Duct Furnace Division: 
chairman, T. D. Bromley, Peerless Manufac- 
turing Corp., Inc., Louisville, Ky.; vice- 
chairman, Robin A. Bell, Surface Combustion 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 

Gas Wall & Floor Furnace Division: 
chairman, Harley Weatherby, Chattanooga 
Royal Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; vice-chair- 
man, Lyman Mac Harge, Williams Furnace 
Co., Buena Park, California. 

Gas Water Heater Division: chairman, 
Frank Osborne, Mission Appliance Corp, 
Hawthorne, Calif.; | vice-chairman—David 
Cannon, general sales manager, Lawson 
Manufacturing Co., New Kensington, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Hotel, Restaurant & Commercial Gas Equip- 
ment Division: chairman, Fred H. Groen Jr, 
Groen Manufacturing Co., Chicago, IIL; 
vice-chairman, T. B. Madole, Malleable Steel 
Range Manufacturing Co., South Bend, Indi- 
ana. 

Industrial Gas Equipment Division: chair- 
man, E. J. Funk Jr., C. M. Kemp Manufac- 
turing Co., Baltimore, Md.; vice-chairman, 
Robert C. LeMay, Selas Corporation of 
America, Dresher, Pennsylvania. 

Relief Valve Division: chairman, Dean E. 
Madden, A. W. Cash Valve Mfg. Co., Deca- 
tur, Ill.; vice-chairman, A. F. Craver, The 
Patrol Valve Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Chicago 


pipe in the evaporator chamber. 

Low temperatures are maintained by re 
lieving the ejector tube of pressures that 
would ordinarily be built up by the jet ac 
tion. This pressure reduction is accomplished 
by condensing the vapor in a specially de- 
signed unique air-film condenser that has 
been in use by Rheem for the past three years. 

When controls call on the Rheem unit for 
heating, however, the vapor condensing phase 
of the operation ceases. Then jet discharge is 
diverted into the evaporator chamber, heat- 
ing water that is being circulated in the cop- 
per coil, before it goes either to the finned 
coil in the blower cabinet, or to the hot water 
heating system. 

Other controls in the sealed system regu- 
late the gas flame under the refrigerant vapor 
generator by positive, self-actuating auto 
matic valves. Liquid used in the system is 
non-toxic, non-inflammable and non-corrosive. 

No purchase prices have been announced 
for the new Rheem unit. Engineering and test- 
ing, however, have indicated that the new 
air conditioning and heating unit will be 
fully competitive, in both installation and 
operating costs, with any central air condi- 
tioning system being manufactured now. 
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PUAA group holds annual conference on public relations 


HE PRINCIPLES of brainstorming di- 

rected the discussion as Region II of the 
Public Utilities Advertising Association met 
in Asbury Park, N. J., Oct. 9-10 for its an- 
nual conference on the publicity, public re- 
lations, and advertising problems facing the 
gas and electric industries. 

The 94 delegates attending were divided 
into four groups which probed such adver- 
tising and public relations topics as press 
relations, dealer promotion, use of market 
studies and opinion surveys, employee com- 


munication, community relations, and de- 
veloping improved techniques. 
Discussion leaders included: Howard 


Praeger, New York State Electric & Gas 
Corp.; Robert Lewis, Washington Gas Light 
Co.; Ernest Laws, Philadelphia Electric Co.; 
Kenneth Walter, Long Island Lighting Co.; 
Elton Stuenckel, South Jersey Gas Co.; 
Schuyler Baldwin, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp.; and William Brady, Consolidated Ed- 


ison Company of New York. 

The official welcome was given on Tuesday 
morning by Charles E. Kohlhepp, Jersey 
Central Power & Light Co., and on Wednes- 
day morning by Dale B. Otto, New Jersey 
Natural Gas Company. Both these industry 
leaders paid tribute to the good work being 
done by the advertising and public relations 
arm of the nation’s public utilities, and both 
mentioned that the job of winning favorable 
public opinion is far from being completed. 

Philip Carling of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn delivered a graphic talk on brain- 
storming as it is handled in his firm. He gave 
the group an insight into this new way to 
cultivate creative thinking. 

A group discussion on the A. G. A. PAR 
Plan was led by Charles Bowen, promotion 
manager of A. G. A. 

Mr. Lewis was elected chairman, and Mr. 
Praeger vice-chairman, of Region II for 
1956-57. 





Door prize of gas dryer at conference was won 
by U. G. Keener (r.), of C. A. Empresas Elec- 
trica Brasileiras. L. to r.: W. Miners; Region 
Il Chairman S. A. LaFaso; G. Kindon; R. Bridges 


Form group to unify utility, appliance, LP-Gas promotions 


ACK H. MIKULA, general sales manager of 

the Milwaukee Gas Light Co., has been 
elected chairman of the Gas Unity Committee, 
a newly formed group which will foster pro- 
motional efforts for gas and for gas appliances 
and equipment both on and beyond utility gas 
mains. It is made up of representatives of the 
American Gas Association, the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association, the Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas Association and the National 
LP-Gas Council. 


Mr. Mikula said the committee will develop 
a program based on local cooperation of gas 
utility companies, gas appliance manufacturers 
and LP-Gas marketers. Successful pilot pro- 
gtams, he added, are already going on in Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Oklahoma and Florida. These 
programs, he pointed out, permit the unified 
industry to offer the advantage of gas to Ameri- 
can homeowners ‘wherever they live—on or 
off the gas mains.” 

A. G. A. representatives, in addition to Mr. 


Mikula, are R. L. Stephenson, Lone Star Gas 
Co., Dallas, and Bernard H. Wittmann, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago. 
LPGA representatives are R. W. Sidenfaden, 
Suburban Gas Service, Inc., and William R. 
Lund, Warren Petroleum Corp. A. H. Cote 
of Suburban Propane Gas Corp. is the National 
LP-Gas Council representative. H. Leigh 
Whitelaw, executive vice-president of GAMA, 
was named committee secretary, A. E. Bone of 
Eastern Propane Co., recording secretary. 


Great Lakes workshop probes PR aspects of rates and supply 





- GAS COMPANY 
q PAR activity f public relations 
people can play a 


vital role in stimulating greater faith in the 
inherent virtue of American business, ac- 
cording to James F. Oates Jr., chairman, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chi- 
cago..“"The public must be shown that we 
have their interest at heart,’’ Mr. Oates told 
45 delegates to the A. G. A. Great Lakes 
Public Relations Workshop in Chicago, 
Sept. 21. 

The group agreed that closer working 
cooperation between management and em- 
ployees, and between distributors and pipe- 
lines is needed to solve local public rela- 
tions problems of gas rates and supply. The 
meeting, fifth in A. G. A.’s current series 
of PR “idea clinics” throughout the coun- 
try, was spearheaded by a crack team of 10 
public relations discussion leaders. 

Donald J. McGowan, director of public 
relations, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, 
Mich., was workshop chairman. Daniel H. 
Mowat, manager of press relations, The 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., was elected 
chairman of the next workshop, and Robert 
H. Willis, vice-president and general man- 
ager, The Lake Shore Gas Co., Ashtabula, 
Ohio, was elected vice-chairman. 

Serving as discussion leaders were: Fred 
H. Dettmar, The Dayton Power & Light 
Co, Dayton, Ohio; Paul V. Hayden, The 
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Connecticut Light & Power Co., Newing- 
ton, Conn.; James Mundis, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co.; Thomas L. Ryan, The Man- 
ufacturers Light & Heat Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Mr. Willis; Earle A. Clark, Northern 
Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Neb.; Harold E. 





Eckes, The East Ohio Gas Co., .Cleveland, 
Ohio; R. D. Lewis, Laclede Gas Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; C. D. Pendergrast, Northern 
Illinois Gas Co., Aurora, Ill.; and William 
R. Miner, public relations counselor for 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company. 








Workshop discussion leaders included (I. to r.): F. H. Dettmar, Dayton Power & Light; J. Mundis, 
Illinois Bell Telephone; P. V. Hayden, Cannecticut Light & Power; H. Eckes, East Ohio Gas; R. D. 
Lewis, Laclede; R. H. Willis, Lake Shore Gas; D. J. McGowan, Consumers Power, presiding chairman 
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Announce 32 winners in Servel’ S refrigerator sales contest 





Sales managers of winning gas utilities received trophies at the A. G. A. convention for exceeding 
their quotas for 1956 refrigerator sales. The contest was sponsored jointly by A. G. A. and Servel 


HE APPLIANCE SALES organizations of 

32 gas utility companies were accorded top 
honors at the American Gas Association 
convention in Atlantic City for having set 
new gas refrigerator sales records in the 
1956 “‘Quota-Bustin’ Contest’’ sponsored by 
A. G. A. and Servel, Inc. 

The winning companies were announced 
jointly by B. H. Wittmann, of The Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Co. of Chicago, chairman 
of A. G. A. Residential Gas Section, and 
John H. Wall, executive vice-president of 
Servel and general manager of the company’s 
home appliance division. 


Utility companies competed in five differ- 
ent divisions, based on the number of res- 
idential gas meters on their lines. One com- 
pany topped its gas refrigerator sales quota 
by 660 per cent. All participating gas com- 
panies exceeded their 1955 refrigerator sales 
by an average of 46 per cent. 

Cash awards were presented to retail sales- 
men in all quota-exceeding companies. The 
sales managers of the three leading companies 
in each division received individual cash 
awards and trophy plaques. 

Following are the companies in each divi- 
sion that made the honor roll by selling more 


than their quota of gas refrigerator sales in 
1956. 
Division I—Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co,, 


Chicago; Manufacturers Light & Heat Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Equitable Gas Co., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa.; Southern California Gas Co., Los 


Angeles, Calif.; Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Colum. 
bus, Ohio; Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co., Hammond, Ind.; Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Milwaukee Gas Co, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; and Southern Counties Gas 
Co., Los Angeles, California. 

Division II—Citizens Gas & Coke Co., In 
dianapolis, Ind.; Lone Star Gas Co., Ft, 
Worth, Texas; and Minneapolis Gas Co, 
(City Div.), Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Division III—Springfield Gas Light Co, 
Springfield, Mass.; Metropolitan Utilities 
District, Omaha, Nebr.; Hartford Gas Co, 
Hartford, Conn.; South Jersey Gas Co., At 
lantic City, N. J.; Central Indiana Gas Co, 
Muncie, Ind.; and Indiana Gas & Water Co, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Division 1V—Kansas-Nebraska Gas Co, 
Hastings, Nebr.; Central Illinois Light 


Co., Springfield, Ill.; Worcester Gas Light 
Co., Worcester, Mass.; Mobile Gas Serv. 
ice Co., Mobile, Ala.; and United Gas 
Corp., Jackson, Mississippi. 

Division V—Kokomo Gas & Fuel Co., Ko- 
komo, Ind.; Union Gas Systems, Inc., Inde. 
pendence, Kans.; Missouri Natural Gas Co, 
Farmington, Mo.; Manchester Gas Co, 
Manchester, N. H.; Montana-Dakota Utility 
Co., Billings, Mont.; Great Falls Gas Co, 
Great Falls, Mont.; Empire Gas Appliance 
Corp., Hornell, N. Y.; United Gas Corp, 
Monroe, La.; and Illinois Electric & Gas Co., 
Murphysboro, Illinois. 


NIPSCO supervisors attend Purdue development conferences 


OUR-WEEK supervisory development con- 

ferences conducted by Purdue University 
for Northern Indiana Public Service Company 
supervisors started last month and will be 
held until June 14, 1957. 

The theme of this year's conference is 
“Preparation for the Future.” Supervisors will 
study the development of employees for man- 
agement positions, the motivations of people, 


National Union acquires 


ATIONAL Union Electric C*: poration has 

agreed to buy the assets of Armstrong Fur- 
nace Company, it was announced in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Oct. 3. C. Russell Feldmann, Na- 
tional Union board chairman and president, 
revealed that the company has acquired Arm- 
strong’s name and business in an all-cash 


ideas for self-development, ways of solving 
problems, and current happenings throughout 
NIPSCO’s territory. 

All sessions will be directed by Willis 
Giese, assistant professor of industrial man- 
agement at Purdue University. More than 800 
supervisory and professional employees will 
attend the meetings. Each supervisor will at- 
tend six two-hour conferences. During two 


of the sessions, NIPSCO executives will lead 
the discussions. 

Last year the NIPSCO-Purdue supervisory 
development conference pertained to the 
characteristics which make a person a good 
supervisor, the handling of employee griev- 
ances, how to introduce a new employee into 
the NIPSCO society, and other related perti- 
nent subjects. 


Armstrong Furnace name, assets 


transaction. 

Armstrong shareholders met on October 
6 in Columbus to approve the sale. “The ac- 
quisition will diversify National Union's op- 
erations and broaden its earning base,” Mr. 
Feldmann said. Both the products and present 
operating management of Armstrong will be 


retained. W. J. Olsen, who served as pres- 
ident and director, is now a vice-president and 
director of National Union and the general 
manager of Armstrong Furnace Co., division 
of National Union Electric Corp., the name 
under which the company will now conduct 
business. 


New Mrs. America film available from A.G.A. Promotion Bureau 





THE MRS. 
PaMeCNM AMERICA 
STORY,” the new 





film on the Mrs. America contest, is now 
available to gas utilities for showing to 
employees, clubs, dealers, and other groups. 
Prints of the 16mm. sound-color film are 
priced at only $175, as compared with $500 
last year. 
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The film, narrated by Conrad Nagel, is 
cleared for showing on television. It runs 
a full 30 minutes, with a 22-second sequence 
at the beginning that can be cut out without 
harm to the story. Also, there are 40 sec- 
onds of credits at the end that can be cut. 

In the middle of the film, Dean H. Mit- 
chell, past president of A. G. A., C. S. 
Stackpole, managing director of A. G. A., 


and W. W. Selzer, A. G. A. Promotion 
Committee sponsor of the Mrs. America 
contest, urge women to go to their local 
gas companies and enter the contest. 

The film is available from the Promo 
tion Bureau at A. G. A. Headquarters. Gas 
companies wishing to preview the film 
should state this when ordering, and billing 
will be held up for 15 days. 
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New A.G.A. publications 
LABORATORIES 


- A Study of Single Port Gas Burners by 
Leonard A. Nead and E. J. Weber (for gas 
utilities, equipment manufacturers). Re- 
search Bulletin No. 72, sponsored by the 
A. G. A. Committee on Domestic Gas Re- 
search, is available from A. G. A. Head- 
quarters or Laboratories at $2 a copy. 


RESEARCH x 

+ Fundamental Flashback, Blowoff and Yel- 
low-Tip Limits of Fuel Gas—Air Mixtures 
by Joseph Grumer, Margaret E. Harris, and 
Valeria Roe (for those interested in com- 
bustion of gases). This U. S. Bureau of 
Mines report on Project PDC-3 is available 
from A. G. A. Headquarters. 


STATISTICS 


* Monthly Bulletin of Utility Gas Sales, 
August and September 1956 (for gas com- 
panies, financial houses). Sponsored by and 
available from A. G. A. Bureau of Statis- 
tics; free. 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT 


* Materials Handling Item No. 40, Fore- 
sight and Feedback by Raymond Stevens 
(for purchasing agents, storekeepers, top 
management). Sponsored by Purchasing and 
Stores Committee and available from 
A. G. A. free of charge. 


Pittsburgh utilities display gas kitchen 





Graceful Japanese motif, blue and violet decor, and modern, efficient gas appliances made this 
kitchen a hit at the recent Allegheny County, Pa., annual fair attended by over 675,000 people. 
The kitchen was provided by Equitable Gas, Manufacturers Light & Heat, and Peoples Natural Gas. 





Patio, Sukiyaki table, and silk-covered hi 


j 
for Jap 


style eating were at the entrance 


NACE offers corrosion bibliography 


_ 1952-1953 Bibliographic Survey of Cor- 
rosion has been published by the National 
Association of Corrosion Engineers. The 382- 
page book contains summaries of 3,344 cor- 
rosion and corrosion prevention articles, books, 


and brochures. Material was selected from 
bulletins published by more than 30 abstracting 
agencies representing coverage of literature 
from all over the world. Cost is $10 to NACE 
members, $12.50 to non-members. 


Consumers’ signs 20-year contract for western Canada gas 


HE SIGNING of a contract for a 20-year 
supply of western Canada natural gas has 
been announced by A. L. Bishop, president of 
The Consumers’ Gas Co., and N. E. Tanner, 
president of Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited. 
The terms of the contract were decided after 
more than two years of market study, analysis 
and negotiation. Mr. Bishop stated that the 
natural gas from western Canada, when it ar- 


rives, will be fully competitive with that now 
being received from Texas and Louisiana. 

Volumes of gas involved range from 82.5 
million cubic feet per day the first year follow- 
ing completion of the transmission line from 
Alberta, to 165 million cubic feet daily in the 
fifth year. It is estimated that for the fifth 
year alone the gross revenue to Trans-Canada 
will be about $20 million. 


“The contracting for these very much larger 
volumes of western gas than were considered 
feasible two years ago is the result of Con- 
sumers’ Gas Company's experience following 
introduction of natural gas to the Toronto 
area in November 1954. Three voluntary rate 
reductions have maintained natural gas at a 
price level competitive with other fuels,” Mr. 
Bishop said. 


Ground broken for Southern California’s new headquarters 


ROUND was broken on the first unit of 

the Southern California Gas Company’s 
35-acre, multi-building operating headquarters 
in Rivera last month. Company Vice-President 
R.R. Blackburn and Rivera Chamber of Com- 
merce President A. B. Meyer were among 
the civic, industrial and gas company officials 


Allocation increased 


= NEW JERSEY Natural Gas Co., As- 
bury Park, N. J., has been granted a 50 
per cent increase in its daily allocation of gas 
for Monmouth and Ocean counties, begin- 
ning in the Fall of 1957. The company has 
been notified by Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp., its supplier, that it will receive 10 
million cubic feet more a day than the current 
allocation of 19 million cubic feet. The ad- 
ditional gas is made possible by Texas East- 
ém's authorization from the Federal Power 
mmission to import gas from Mexico. 
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taking part in the ceremonies. 

The general operating headquarters will 
eventually include office buildings to accom- 
modate accounting, engineering, job training, 
laboratories, and advertising display. 

This is in addition to a warehouse, gas meter 
repair shop and garages for company auto- 


Consolidation approved 


TOCKHOLDERS of the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., Kings County Lighting Co., and 
the New York and Richmond Gas Co., on 
Oct. 11 approved the consolidation plans of 
the companies’ boards of directors. Special 
stockholder meetings were held independently 
at the offices of the three gas utilities. Brook- 
lyn Union, following consolidation, will 
serve more than 1,000,000 customers, an in- 
crease of about 20 per cent. Approval of the 
Public Service Commission is still required 
before consolidation can be effected. 


mobiles. 

Immediately following the ground-break- 
ing, work began on the first of some nine 
major buildings—a 115,000 square foot ware- 
house and office. The structure will cost an 
estimated $1,038,393. It is to be completed 
in about eight months. 


Nashville pays tribute 


RIENDS and officials recently paid tribute 

to the late Wade V. Thompson, Tennessee's 
father of natural gas, on the tenth anniversary 
of Nashville’s use of the fuel. In a ceremony 
during an open house at the Nashville Gas 
Company, Mrs. Thompson unveiled a plaque 
of her late husband, who died in 1952. 
Among those present at the ceremony were: 
Wister H. Ligon, gas company president; 
Thomas W. Goodloe, president of Tennessee 
Natural Gas Lines, Inc.; Gov. Frank G. Clem- 
ent; and Rep. J. Percy Priest. 
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Mrs. America formally opens Dallas showing of 71 gas homes 


HE 1956 Dallas Parade of Homes was for- 

mally opened this year by Mrs. Cleo Maletis 
of Portland, Ore-—Mrs. America, who was 
flown to each of the five Parade sites by heli- 
copter. Officers of the Home Builders Associa- 
tion of Dallas County were at the ceremonies. 

A record number of people—209,844— 
visited the houses during National Home 
Week. The 300 gas appliances installed in the 
71 homes on view received extremely favorable 
comments from the visitors. 

Excellent coordination of effort on the part 
of Lone Star Gas Company and the Home 
Builders Association of Dallas was an impor- 
tant factor contributing to the success of the 
event. The promotion was a splendid example 
of how gas companies can further local cam- 
paigns with the assistance of Mrs. America. 

Newspapers, radio, and television were on 
hand to publicize the Parade of Homes, the 
many new gas appliances, Mrs. America, and 
Mrs. Texas (Mrs. Mildred Campbell of La- 
Grange). An estimated audience of over 21 
million was reached by the various communi- 
cations media. Mrs. America appeared on six 
TV programs, and numerous radio programs. 





Television stations film Mrs. America at a news conference for press, radio, and television. The 
film was later shown on night news programs. She was also filmed while alighting from a helicopter 


GSA allows use of absorption systems in federal buildings 


ARGELY through the efforts of the South- 

ern Union Gas Company and the Southern 
Gas Association, the General Services Ad- 
ministration has smoothed the way for the 
use of steam-operated air conditioning equip- 
ment in federal office buildings. 

GSA, whose Public Buildings Service di- 
vision is responsible for the construction of 
federal buildings, has issued a new planning 
information sheet stating that steam-operated 
refrigeration equipment may be used to air 


condition federal buildings providing the ini- 
tial and operating costs of the equipment are 
favorable. The planning information sheet, 
a supplement to GSA’s Mechanical and En- 
gineering Handbook, will be available to the 
local architects and engineers who receive 
the handbook when contracts are let for de- 
sign work. 

The matter originally came under discus- 
sion when Southern Union suggested instal- 
lation of an absorption system in a new 


federal office building planned for Albu 
querque, N. M., and were told by architects 
and engineers handling the project that Sec- 
tion 710.03 of the GSA handbook did not 
include the absorption. system. Thereafter, 
Southern Union and SGA contacted GSA 
officials, who agreed to issue the new sheet. 

The new sheet should furnish the oppor- 
tunity for additional gas use in steam boilers 
wherever gas has been specified for heating 
public buildings. 


Cascade Natural will build new administration headquarters 


ASCADE NATURAL GAS CORP., which 

serves 31 cities in Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho, will build an administration head- 
quarters building in Seattle at Fairview Ave- 
nue between John and Thomas Streets. 

The two-story, reinforced concrete struc- 
ture will house administration, engineering, 
sales, accounting and purchasing divisions of 
the company, and has been designed to give 
maximum efficiency to centralized operations 


of the utility. 


The building will have 11,000 square feet 
on two floors, and is designed for the pos- 
sible future addition of two more floors. Also 
included will be a daylight basement which 
will provide an additional 5,000 square feet 
for mechanical equipment, gas heating facili- 
ties, a fireproof storage vault and additional 
office space as needed. Construction begins 
this month. 

An outstanding feature in the new building 
will be a completely equipped, automatic gas 


SGA groups hold round-table conferences 


HE Southern Gas Association held a round- 

table conference on the ASA B31.1 code as 
it applies to distribution systems on Sept. 14, 
and a western area residential sales round- 
table conference on Sept. 28. 

Thirty-three representatives from 19 SGA 
member companies attended the first confer- 
ence, held in New Orleans, La., under the 
sponsorship of J. H. Glamser of the Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Company. 

Some of the major items discussed were: 
methods of making tests on newly con- 
structed lines in compliance with code; qual- 
ification of mains for higher pressures; loca- 
tion of service shut-offs to comply with code; 
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safety controls for industrial customers; con- 
trols for both high and low pressure stations; 
and test records of controls and relief devices. 

Chairman of the residential meeting at 
Dallas, Texas, was J. P. Kenney of Empire 
Southern Gas Company. Thirty-one represent- 
atives from 13 companies were on hand to 
discuss ways to get greater acceptance and 
uce of built-in gas ranges; effective means to 
meet the electric built-in competition; meth- 
ods used to stimulate dealers to more inten- 
sive sales and service training; and gas dryer 
promotion. Charles R. Bowen, A. G. A. 
promotion manager, outlined A. G. A. resi- 
dential sales activities to the group. 


kitchen, to be used by Cascade’s home service 
department for the preparation of recipes, 
demonstration of latest cooking techniques 
and the production of films and_ television 
commercials. Adjoining the model kitchen 
will be a completely equipped auditorium for 
meetings of personnel and other groups. 

The entrance lobby will include space to 
display photo murals of the company’s wide 
spread operations and exhibits of modern gas 
equipment. 


Hold marketing conference 


N SEPTEMBER 13 House and Home mag: 

azine conducted its fourth annual mat 
keting conference on home building and 
appliance inclusion. The importance of spet 
ulative builders in decisions regarding appli 
ance usage in new housing and their eager 
ness for assistance from manufacturers 
utilities was emphasized. It was pointed out 
that American families make 60 million 
visits annually to model homes—evidente 
that these homes provide an effective adver 
tising medium for new and improved gi 
appliances. Additional details are available 
on request from the A. G. A. Bureau of Ste 
tistics. 
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Highlights of cases before Federal Power Commission 


Bureau of Statistics, American Gas Association 


Certificate cases 


@ Colorado Interstate Gas Company: The 
company was granted temporary authority 
by FPC to construct and operate 36 miles 
of loop lines in Colorado. These facilities, 
estimated to cost $1.2 million, are required 
to meet enlarged demand during the 1955-56 
heating season. 


@ El Paso Natural Gas Company: The 
FPC granted El Paso temporary authority 
to construct a new compressor station rated 
at 3,300 horsepower, and to add 1,320 horse- 
power to an existing station. Both addi- 
tions, located in the San Juan Basin, are 
estimated to cost $1.6 million. The project 
also includes dehydration facilities to proc- 
ess 97 million cubic feet of gas daily. The 
use of these facilities will enable El Paso 
to transmit increased volumes of gas being 
obtained from the Pictured Cliffs zones of 
production in the San Juan Basin. 


@ Gulf Interstate Gas Company: Tempo- 
raty authority was granted the company by 
FPC to construct four new compressor sta- 
tions of 3,500 horsepower each, and to 
increase the capacity of two presently certif- 
icated stations by 2,000 and 3,500 horse- 
power respectively. Construction also in- 
cludes miscellaneous gathering lines and 
measuring stations to connect new gas sup- 
plies in south Louisiana. These facilities 
ate expected to increase design capacity by 
47 million cubic feet daily bringing it up 
to 448 million cubic feet per day. The esti- 
mated cost of the project is $9 million. 


@ Hope Natural Gas Company: The com- 
pany was granted authority by FPC to 
construct a 5,400 horsepower compressor 
station in the Fink storage field, West 
Virginia. Hope Natural states that this 
addition will enable it to deliver an addi- 
tional 110 million cubic feet daily from 
storage. Cost is estimated at $2.1 million. 


@ Northern Natural Gas Company: The 
FPC issued a certificate to Northern Natural 
authorizing company to construct 354 miles 
of pipeline and 18,640 horsepower in com- 
pressor capacity designed to increase com- 
pany’s sales potential by 65 million cubic 
feet daily. This project covers a 163-mile 
extension from Sioux Falls to Aberdeen, 
§. D., together with 160 miles of branch 
lines. The authorized facilities estimated to 
cost $16.5 million are part of a larger expan- 
sion program proposed by Northern, which 
also includes an extension of the company’s 
system to the Duluth-Superior area. The 
latter part of the project is in competition 
with the proposed system of Midwestern 
Gas Transmission Co., whose application 
is pending before the FPC. Further hearings 
on this part of Northern’s proposed project 
will be set by further FPC order. 

The Commission previously has limited 
the phase of the proceedings decided by the 
Ptesent order to the non-competitive parts 
of Northern's proposal. The new facilities 
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will enable Northern Natural to serve ad- 
ditional quantities of gas to presently- 
served customers and new customers and 
towns in Iowa and South Dakota. The 
Commission also approved the sale of addi- 
tional quantities of gas by Northern to 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corp. 


@ Ohio Fuel Gas Company: The company 
filed an application with FPC to construct 
19 miles of pipeline replacing or looping 
existing facilities to serve the increased 
requirements of existing markets in the 
Dayton and Toledo areas, and the extension 
of service to one small new market, Mc- 
Cutchenville, Ohio. The cost of the project 
is $772 thousand. 


@ Southern Natural Gas Company: South- 
ern Natural has been authorized by FPC 
to construct approximately 27 miles of 
pipeline and an additional 3,770 horse- 
power in compressor capacity. The new 
facilities will enable company to purchase 
up to 51 million cubic feet daily from 
sources in La Fourche Parish, Louisiana. 
The project cost is estimated at $2.9 million. 


@ Tennessee Gas Transmission Company: 
The FPC accepted for filing an application 
by Tennessee Gas for the construction of 
1,085 miles of new line and loop, mostly 
24 to 30-inch in diameter. The proposed 
project includes a new 557 mile 30-inch 
line from the Mississippi delta to an inter- 
connection with the existing system line 
near Nashville, Tennessee. Tennessee Gas 
Proposes to construct and operate addi- 
tional 117,240 horsepower compressor fa- 
cilities. The total project is estimated to 
cost $166.8 million and will enable Ten- 
nessee Gas to increase its daily capacity by 
456 million cubic feet per day. 


@ Texas Eastern Transmission Corpora- 
tion: Importation of natural gas from 
Mexico was assured when the FPC author- 
ized Texas Eastern to construct 707 miles 
of pipelines, loop lines, supply and sales 
lateral lines. Mexican imports will eventu- 
ally reach a volume of 200 million cubic 
feet daily while other sources along the 
line will furnish an additional 50 million 
cubic feet daily. The additional gas will be 
sold to existing and new customers in 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, the Appala- 
chian area to the eastern seaboard in the 
Philadelphia-Newark area. Included in the 
cost of $74.7 million is an additional 32,000 
horsepower in existing and new compressor 
stations. 

In a companion authorization, the com- 
pany’s wholly owned subsidiary, Texas East- 
ern Penn-Jersey Transmission Corp., will 
add 33,300 horsepower to the compressor 
capacity of its pipeline system in Pennsyl- 
vania at an estimated cost of $8.3 million 
and will lease these facilities to the parent 
company. Texas Eastern also proposes to 
convert the Little Inch line to the transpor- 
tation of petroleum products. The FPC in 
June of 1955 authorized the retirement of 


RATE FILINGS—SEPTEMBER 1956 


Annual 
Number. Amount 
Tax rate increases allowed 
without suspension 12 $ 9,674 
Other rate increases al- 
lowed without suspension 72 273,454 
Rate increases suspended 15 65,901 
Total rate increases 99 349,029 
Tax rate decreases allowed 
without suspension 411 465,253 
Other rate decreases al- 
lowed without suspension 2 3,334 
Total rate decreases 413 468,587 
Total rate filings (all 
types) 814 _ 
Total rate filings acted on 
from June 7, 1954, to 
September 27, 1956 17,677 
Rate increases disposed of 
after suspension (during 
September) oo — 
Rate increases suspended 
and pending as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1956 231 $19,614,624 


the Little Inch facilities, but the case sub- 
sequently was remanded to it by the U. S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia for further proceedings, on appeal by 
the City of Pittsburgh, River Co., Inc. and 
other intervenors. 

The commission order authorizes only the 
“minimum facilities,” those required in the 
event the Little Inch line is not retired 
from natural gas service. The “maximum 
facilities’—those to be built if the Little 
Inch is retired, would include a total of 
about 1,160 miles of pipe and 72,300 horse- 
power in compressor capacity, at an esti- 

(Continued on page 50) 


Honored for safety 





C. E. Katelinek (I.), superintendent of Alton 
gas operations, Union Electric Co., presents 
A. G. A. accident prevention award to Clarence 
Emmons, chairman, Alton gas division Safety 
Committee, as H. R. Scott, regional manager, 
looks on. The award recognized the division’s 
50 per cent reduction of disabling injuries 
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Springfield Gas Light Company elects Robert Brigham vice-president 


OBERT M. BRIGHAM has been elected 

a vice-president of Springfield Gas Light 
Co., Springfield, Massachusetts. Mr. Brigham, 
who next year will complete 25 years as an 
employee of the company, had been pro- 
moted to assistant vice-president earlier this 
year. 


The new vice-president began working for 
the company in 1932 as a mail boy. After 
several assignments in the coke department, 
as supervisor of customer accounting, and in 
the customer service department, Mr. Brig- 
ham became personnel director and advertis- 
ing manager. Later, prior to having been ap- 


pointed assistant vice-president, he held the 
title of executive assistant. 

Mr. Brigham has been active on commit. 
tees in many utility organizations, including 
A. G. A. and the New England Gas Asso. 
ciation. He has been an officer of the Public 
Utilities Advertising Association. 


Texas Eastern names S. P. Osborn comptroller to succeed 0. S. Carpenter 


tT ELECTION of S. P. Osborn as comp- 
troller of Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp., Shreveport, La., has been announced. 
Mr. Osborn, who has been assistant comptrol- 
ler since 1955, will fill the position made 
vacant when Orville S. Carpenter was elected 
president of the company on September 26. 
Mr. Osborn joined Texas Eastern in 1948, 


and has served the company as assistant chief 
accountant, chief accountant and assistant 
comptroller from that time until the present. 
Prior to coming with Texas Eastern, Mr. 
Osborn was associated with Columbia Gas 
System companies. 

A native of Wolcott, New York, he re- 
ceived a bachelor’s degree in accounting from 


the University of Notre Dame, and has been 
actively engaged since then in the accounting 
field. He is a member of numerous profes. 
sional organizations, including the American 
Gas Association, the Independent Natural Gas 
Association of America, and various divisions 
of the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion. 


Columbia promotes Bernard Kinzer, Joseph Famularo, Mary Higgins 


HE COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM, Inc., has 

announced the following promotions that 
became effective last month. 

Bernard H. Kinzer was promoted to as- 
sistant director of employee relations and 
safety of Columbia Gas System. He will be- 
come a member of the Employee Relations and 
Safety Committees. Mr. Kinzer joined the 
company in 1948. He has a B.A. degree from 
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Wheaton College, an M.A. in personnel ad- 
ministration from Columbia University. 
Joseph J. Famularo was promoted to di- 
rector of employee relations—New York. Ia 
this position he will become a member of the 
Employee Relations Committee. He will also 
continue his present system responsibilities. 
Mr. Famularo joined the company in 1954. 
He has a B.A. degree from the University of 


Kentucky and an M.A. degree in personnel 
administration from Columbia University, 
New York. 

Miss Mary Higgins was promoted to as 
sistant director of employee relations—New 
York. 

Miss Higgins joined the company in 
1947 and has a B.S. degree in Business Ad- 
ministration from Fordham University. 


Mitchell comptroller of Philadelphia Electric 


LLAN G. MITCHELL has been appointed 
comptroller of Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He joined the 
utility in 1931 as a technical assistant in the 
finance and accounting department, and ad- 


vanced through various positions to the post 
of statistician, the position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment. He is a grad- 
uate of Rutgers University and a member of 
the American Gas Association. 


Pike director of employee relations 


DEWITT PIKE has been appointed direc- 

. tor of the employee relations department 
of The Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., 
Rochester, New York. Dewitt Pike graduated 
from the University of Rochester in 1927 with 
a B.S. in mechanical engineering and joined 
RG & E that same year. He was employed in 
the industrial sales department as a cadet 


engineer and after a series of promotions be- 
came, in 1950, manager of the commercial 
and industrial sales departments. In 1952 he 
received the appointment of general sales man- 
ager of the company. The following year he 
became superintendent of employee relations 
and held that position until his present ap- 
pointment. He is a member of the A. G. A. 


Utility names Cox vice-president and treasurer, De Voe comptroller 


HE San Diego (Calif.) Gas and Electric 

Company announces the election of Ar- 
thur R. Cox as vice-president and treasurer, 
succeeding J. M. Bourus, who has retired. 
C. W. De Voe has been appointed comp- 
troller to succeed Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Cox has served as comptroller of 


Batten vice-president 


RED W. BATTEN has been named vice- 

president of the Columbia Gas System Serv- 
ice Corporation. He will move to New York 
from Pittsburgh, Pa., where he has been vice- 
president and general manager of Columbia's 
Pittsburgh group of natural gas companies. 
Mr. Batten joined Columbia in 1936 as an 
engineer in Binghamton, New York. Subse- 
quently, he served as an engineer, and assist- 
ant vice-president of the service corporation 
in New York before going to Pittsburgh in 
1951. He will be in charge of various phases 
of engineering and operations for the serv- 
ice corporation. 
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the company for the past nine months, and 
as assistant treasurer for a number of years. 
He has had 28 years of service with the 
utility, advancing successively from clerk 
to bookkeeper, accounting clerk, account- 
ant, supervising accountant, analyst, assist- 
ant comptroller, and comptroller. 


Elect directors 


ITIES SERVICE Gas Co., Oklahoma City, 

Okla., has announced the election of three 
new directors. They are: John L. Gere, chief 
engineer; Russel Hofsess, manager, produc- 
tion and supply department; and Burton F. 
Wiand, manager, public and industrial rela- 
tions. Two new directors were also named to 
the Board of Directors of Cities Service Gas 
Producing Co., a subsidiary. They are George 
V. Rowland, industrial sales manager, and 
A. W. Levan, assistant secretary. E. W. 
Lamparter, superintendent, tax department, 
was named assistant treasurer of both com- 
panies. 


Mr. De Voe, an assistant treasurer of the 
company, has served as assistant comptrol 
ler for the past four months. He has a 3+ 
year service record with the utility, includ 
ing the positions of stockkeeper, accouft 
ant, supervising accountant, chief clerk, and 
chief accountant. 


A.G.A. names Littlehales 


ENRY E. LITTLEHALES, former new 
paperman and public relations accouit 
executive, has been named press relations 


manager of the American Gas Association & 


Mr. Littlehales, last with the New York pub 
lic relations firm of Rowe-Doherty Associates 
was a member of the Philadelphia Inquite 
editorial staff for 10 years. Previously he 
worked for the Associated Press and news 
papers in western Pennsylvania and West Vit 
ginia. He has also been news editor at radi0 
station KDKA, Pittsburgh, and a lecturer it 
journalism at Temple University. He is a grat 
uate of Washington and Jefferson College. 
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Northern Ontario names John Tomlinson engineering vice-president 


OHN W. TOMLINSON has been appointed 
vice-president-engineering of Northern On- 
tario Natural Gas Company Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 
Mr. Tomlinson’s record in introducing nat- 
ural gas to cities, towns and villages in Sas- 
katchewan as general manager of the Sas- 


katchewan Power Corporation led to his new 
appointment. 

A graduate of the University of Manitoba, 
he is a registered professional engineer in the 
Province of Ontario and a member of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, the Canadian 
Gas Association and the American Gas As- 


sociation. 

Mr. Tomlinson’s responsibilities will in- 
clude design and construction of new trans- 
mission and distribution facilities, as well as 
industrial gas sales contracts, gas rates and 
measurement and dispatching and operation of 
the system. 


Ohio Fuel Gas names Charles Eeles manager of industrial sales 


ROMOTION of Charles C. Eeles to man- 
ager of industrial sales has been announced 
by The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Eeles succeeds Ralph S. Wenner, who 
retired recently. During the past two years, 
Mr. Eeles was assistant to Mr. Wenner. He 


previously served as district industrial and 
commercial sales manager in Toledo, and also 
worked as an industrial engineer. 

He joined The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 
shortly after his graduation from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1929. 


Mr. Eeles is a member of the Industrial and 
Commercial Hall of Flame of the American 
Gas Association, and a past chairman of the 
A. G. A. Industrial and Commercial Section. 
He has authored numerous papers on the uses 
of gas in industry. 


Appoint Von Der Lohe manager of commercial and industrial sales 


PPOINTMENT of Robert K. Von Der Lohe 
as manager, commercial and _ industrial 
sales, of Southern Counties Gas Co., to succeed 
the late Don C. Ellswood has been announced. 
Mr. Von Der Lohe has served as staff repre- 


Taber elected 


DWIN M. TABER has been elected as- 

sistant treasurer of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., Chicago. Mr. Taber, who 
began his career with the utility in 1933, suc- 
ceeds Donald W. McCoshim, who retired 
Nov. 1. Mr. Taber has served as assistant to 
the treasurer and administrative assistant in 
the office of the chairman. He also has held 
positions in the accounting and tax adminis- 
tration departments of the utility. He holds a 
master’s degree from the University of Chi- 
cago. He is an A. G. A. member. 


sentative, industrial sales with the Los Angeles 
gas company since 1953. 

A graduate of the University of Southern 
California Mr. Von Der Lohe joined Southern 
Counties in 1950, following a short career with 


Anders PR director 


EORGE W. ANDERS has been appointed 

director of public relations for Texas Gas 
Transmission Corp., Owensboro, Kentucky. 
Mr. Anders will be in charge of the com- 
pany’s public relations, financial relations, 
publications and advertising. Prior to joining 
Texas Gas, Mr. Anders was assistant manager 
of public relations for Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp., where he has been employed 
for the past eight years. Before that time he 
was employed by Interstate Oil Pipe Line 
Company. 


C. F. Braun & Co., Alhambra. He was assistant 
technician and industrial sales engineer with 
Southern Counties prior to being named staff 
representative, industrial sales. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Gas Association. 


Name Loomis, Crissman 


ECIL E. LOOMIS, senior vice-president, 

and Francis H. Crissman, vice-president 
and chief financial officer of the Columbia Gas 
System, have been elected to the company’s 
board of directors. Both Mr. Loomis and Mr. 
Crissman received their present titles in Janu- 
arty 1956. Previously, Mr. Loomis had been 
vice-president in charge of operations and Mr. 
Crissman had been treasurer. They are also 
members of the board of the Columbia Gas 
System Service Corporation. Both men are 
members of the American Gas Association. 








George S. Hawley 


chairman of the board, 
Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Gas Co., and past 
president of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, 
died Oct. 21 at the 
age of 85. Mr. Haw- 
ley was one of the 
foremost leaders of 
the gas industry, and 
was also _ identified 
with many local and 
state civic and philan- 
thtopic projects in Connecticut. 

In his early business life he was the offi- 
cial court stenographer of the Superior Courts 
for Fairfield County, after which he practiced 
law for a short period. 

He later was elected vice-president and 
general counsel of The Bridgeport Gas Light 
Co., and became its president in 1928. He 
remained president of the utility until 1954, 
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then became chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Mr. Hawley was president of A. G. A. in 
the Association year 1942, president of the 
Bridgeport Manufacturers’ Association for 17 
successive years, and has also served as pres- 
ident of the New England Gas Association, 
the Guild of Gas Managers of New England, 
and the Society of Gas Lighting. 

He had the honor of being a director in 
various organizations, including the local, 
state, and national Chamber of Commerce. 

His widow, the former Edith G. Ely, sur- 
vives. 


Walter S. Byrne 


67, president of Seattle Gas Company and 
Washington Natural Gas Company since 
March 1955, died Oct. 5. Mr. Byrne came to 
Seattle Gas Company after retiring in June 
1954 from the position of chief executive 
officer of the Metropolitan Utilities District 
of Omaha. 

He was formerly with Nebraska Power Co., 
with the Omaha Utilities District, and with 
an Omaha department store, for approximately 
15 years each. 

Mr. Byrne was first elected to the board of 
directors of Seattle Gas Company in May 1954, 
and since becoming president last year, he has 
directed the expansion of the company and 


the merger of Seattle Gas Company and Wash- 
ington Gas and Electric Company of Tacoma. 

He was one of Omaha’s civic leaders, ac- 
tive in charity and community development 
drives, and a member of many professional 
trade associations, including the American 
Gas Association. He served as director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City for 
six years. 

Educated in engineering, Mr. Byrne at- 
tended Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, the 
University of Nebraska, and Iowa State Col- 
lege. 

Survivors are his widow, Elizabeth, two 
children, and five grandchildren. 


Albert S. McKenzie 


59, died Oct. 14 of a heart attack. He was 
assistant vice-president of sales for Natural 
Gas Pipeline Company of America, Texas II- 
linois Natural Gas Pipeline Co., and affili- 
ated companies. 

Mr. McKenzie celebrated his 25th year 
with the company July 15. He had served as 
a gas accountant, superintendent of the gas 
accounting and budget departments, and as- 
sistant secretary, before being elected assist- 
ant vice-president. He was a member of the 
American Gas Association. 

He is survived by his wife, Rosebud, and 
a son James, 17. 
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Sayre 


(Continued from page 13) 


and services. Your customers are both 
industrial-commercial and household. 

Since all business derives either di- 
rectly or indirectly from the consumer 
market then you are vitally interested in 
this market and its expansion. To increase 
the consumption of the fuel you sell you 
would obviously promote the increased 
use of the equipment or products which 
burn this fuel. That puts you in the mer- 
chandising business. 

So as an industry you sell these prod- 
ucts yourselves and cooperate with the 
manufacturers and the established dealers 
who distribute these products, to the 
homes. 

Others present, I presume, represent 
manufacturers and distributors of the 
cooking, heating, laundry equipment and 
other consumer products operated by gas, 
as well as those who supply and serve 
your industry. 

We may then assume it is axiomatic 
that the dynamic growth and expansion 
of the gas industry is directly dependent 
upon the marketing skills of those who 
make, distribute and sell the gas-consum- 
ing products to the households in your 
respective communities, in addition to 
industrial users. 

It is refreshing, as an interested mer- 
chandiser, to observe the progress and en- 
lightened thinking which has characterized 
the gas utilities, exemplified by your asso- 
ciation and your agenda at this meeting. 
The transition of most of your companies 
from attitudes primarily concerned with 
industrial, to those primarily concerned 
with expanding the consumer market, is 
one which augurs well for the future. 

The gas industry cannot hope to match 
the electric industry in the number or size 
of their allies or with the vast millions 
poured by them into the expanding con- 
sumer market. Nor is it sound selling 
strategy to devote your efforts to sell 
against them. This would represent nega- 
tive selling. 

Your sound strategy is to define your 
marketing advantages to deal from 
strength. The preponderant ownership of 
gas cooking ranges and gas water heaters 
represent strength. The record number of 
gas furnaces installed in homes represent 
strength. The fuel economy story repre- 
sents strength. Your service story repre- 
sents strength. 

However, there is no such thing as a 
captive market or a static one. The sad 
decline of salesmanship can be laid right 
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at the doors of management itself. Dy- 
namic and enlightened leadership is the 
key to good selling. Good selling is the 
key to sustained, successful growth and 
expansion. It will always be so. 

Now to get down to some specifics of 
“selling” we must necessarily start with 
the fundamentals of our marketing 
knowledge. We might begin by distin- 
guishing between two types of knowl- 
edge. The first is knowledge of the mar- 
ket itself and the second is knowledge of 
the art of marketing. 

The knowledge of the market itself 
can be fairly well defined. It encompasses 
the size, by number of dwelling units, 
the character by income groups, purchas- 
ing habits, the opportunities by age and 
variables in owned products, formation 
of new family units, types of distribution, 
existing products and competitive ad- 
vantages inherent or required in the prod- 
ucts you market. 

The art of marketing knowledge tre- 
flects the creative factors which charac- 
terize the ideas and techniques constitut- 
ing your total ‘‘selling plan.” This art 
represents what is generally termed the 
“art of merchandising.” 


Defines merchandising art 

The art of merchandising, in my defi- 
nition, is the art of moving people to 
move goods. 

There are of course two sides to the 
coin in this art of merchandising: 

1. Moving people to sell—and this, of 
course, means everyone in the chain of dis- 
tribution down to the final retail salesman. 
All are induced to want to sell your prod- 
uct in preference to any other of its kind, 
are equipped to sell with full knowledge 
of the product, its functions, features, and 
advantages, and sell enthusiastically be- 
cause of their genuine belief in the su- 
perior merits of the product and its maxi- 
mum benefits to the consumer. 

2. Moving people to buy—which is 
generally accomplished by the forces of 
advertising, promotion and finally by 
personal salesmanship. 

Now the pay-off to this fundamental 
knowledge is what I call the knowledge 
of propositions. You have often heard it 
said that good selling begins with the 
knowledge of the product or the service. 
I prefer the term “propositions,” because 
all good selling, whether at wholesale or 
retail, in person or in advertising, begins 
with making a proposition to the buyer. 

The proposition, of course, begins 
with the product itself and then, and 
more importantly, develops the selling 


concept in terms of benefits which pep. 
suades the buyer to sign the order. Fo 
after all, the ultimate objective of all sel}. 
ing is to ask for the order—and get it. 

What of the marketing opportunitig 
for gas appliances ? According to industry 
figures in 1953 there were 2,250,000 px 
ranges sold. In 1956 sales are estimated 
2,050,000. 

In view of the millions of gas ranges ip 
use, plus the needs of a million ney 
homes created each year, do you consid 
that the replacement sales did justice eve, 
to the minimum opportunities existing ip 
the obsolescence of old ranges in use) 

On gas water heaters industry sales ip 
1953 were 2,120,000 and 1956 estimated 
at 2,925,000. This is a substantial increase 
but how much of this increase can bh 
credited to units that broke down and had 
to be replaced and. by forced purchasg 
because of the family need for more het 
water, by reason of new washing m. 
chines, dishwashers, etc. 

How many more heaters could have 
been sold with better selling ? 

In 1953 the industry sold 153,500 gas 
dryers and in 1956 the estimated total is 
440,000. Now here is a low saturated 
market with the greatest potential growth 
of any appliance. It is predicted that in 
the not too distant future the sale of 
dryers will equal or surpass the sale of 
automatic washers. 

There are many markets in which gas 
dryers far exceed the unit sale of electri 
dryers. In many of these markets the gas 
utility has done an outstanding merchan- 
dising job and has contributed most im 
portantly to the results achieved. Here is 
the great growth opportunity for the gs 
industry. 

I have noted with considerable interest 
the report that the American Gas Assodi 
tion is planning to spend $2,300,000 
on national TV advertising in 1957. This 
it is reported is in addition to $1,200,000 
to be spent in other advertising and pt 
motion activities. 

To all of us in the business of mam- 
facturing and selling gas appliances this 
is most heartening news. As I mentioned 
before the sum total of all the mong 
which can be spent by the gas industty 
and its allied manufacturers could at 
begin to match the heavy war chest of the 
electrical industry, but the growing dé 
sire of the gas industry to harness all ib 
elements and activities into a strong afl 
integrated effort encourages me to belie 
that a new era of market expansion 5 
more than an optimistic possibility. 
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I paid tribute to the national advertis- 
ing programs you have planned for the 
as industry, but as you will know there 
js no national homogeneous market. 
There are only local markets and your in- 
terests are local. Let me quote what I 
sid about this in a previous talk: 

“To point up the importance of the 
right kind of dealer organization in our 
business, I should, perhaps, start with the 
obvious fact that selling a major appli- 
ance is different than selling a can of 
beans. You might successfully pre-sell 
and “automate” the mass sales of beans 
which is an impulse item but appliances, 
representing a major investment in the 
family budget, require a totally different 
marketing approach and selling technique. 

“The appliance market, requiring the 
continued isolation of ‘definite pros- 


pects’ cannot be treated as a mass market. 

“To illustrate this, let me first empha- 
size that our thinking and planning are 
never done in terms of a national market. 
To us, there is no national market, there 
are only local markets. 

“Let's reduce this to its simplest terms. 
There are, roughly, forty-five million 
homes in the country. Assume that ap- 
proximately one out of every ten of these 
homes will purchase a new range in 1957. 
Reducing this formula to population 
segments, we then use 5,000 homes as a 
marketing segment. These 5,000 homes 
may constitute a town, or a residential 
section of a city, which has its own com- 
munity shopping center. 

“Using the same ratio of range pur- 
chases, these 5,000 homes will yield 500 
range sales. If our sales objective is 10 


per cent of the industry total then our 
own company must garner 50 range sales 
from this marketing segment. (You in 
the gas utility must garner 100 per cent 
of your potential in this, your only 
market. ) 

“To serve this residential community, 
there are probably two or more appliance 
dealers. One of these appliance dealers 
must be enlisted as a Norge dealer and 
he must be persuaded and aided by us in 
every way to devote himself enthusiasti- 
cally and energetically to the exploitation 
of his market in behalf of Norge ranges 
so that we may wind up with our share 
of that market segment. 

“In our highly competitive industry, 
the sales results we seek are in the last 
analysis, dependent on massive personal 
sales efforts.” 








Facts and figures 
(Continued from page 20) 


installations were estimated at 419,040 
units, down 9.2 per cent from the 461,- 
490 units installed during the first eight 
months of 1955. 

Automatic gas clothes dryer shipments 
reached a total of 43,400 units in August 
of this year, up 25.7 per cent over last 
August. During this same month, electric 
dryer shipments were down slightly 
from the 101,700 units shipped in Au- 
gust 1955, to 101,200 units. A total of 
229,500 gas dryers were shipped during 
the first eight months of this year, up 
22.5 per cent over the comparable 1955 
period. Electric dryer shipments for this 
same cumulative period were up 18.0 


per cent, totaling 639,100 units. 

Gas appliance data relate to manufac- 
turers’ shipments by the entire industry 
compiled by the Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers Association. Industry-wide elec- 
tric appliance statistics are based on data 
compiled by the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association and are re- 
printed by GAMA in its releases. Data 
relating to oil-fired burner installations 
are compiled by Fuel Oil and Oil Heat. 
Data on both gas and electric dryer ship- 
ments are released regularly by the 
American Home Laundry Manufacturers 
Association. 

Total sales of the gas utility and pipe- 
line industry to ultimate consumers dur- 
ing August, 1956 aggregated 4,461 
million therms, an increase of 3.7 per 


cent over sales of 4,301 million therms 
in August of last year. Sales of gas to 
industrial users increased approximately 
4.5 per cent over the same month of last 
year. During this same month, industrial 
production as measured by the Federal 
Reserve Board index bounded back from 
the low 136 registered in July 1956, to 
141 (1947-1949 = 100) in August, up 
0.7 per cent over August of last year. 
The Association’s August index of gas 
utility and pipeline sales reached 206.4 
(1947-1949 = 100). 

During the 12 months ending August 
31, 1956, total gas utility and pipeline 
sales of gas amounted to 70.7 billion 
therms, up 8.7 per cent over the 65.1 bil- 
lion therms sold in the 12 months end- 
ing August 31, 1955. 





Awards 


(Continued from page 11) 





different companies. In this division, an 
award was given to Mrs. Kathryn G. 
Ashcraft, field supervisor in home service 
in the Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, for her detailed training program 
in a department covering a wide territory. 

Mrs. Florence J. Carmi, home service 
demonstrator in the Washington Gas 
Light Co., Washington, D. C., was 
awarded $200 and a plaque for her subtle 
selling program designed to acquaint em- 
ployees with advances in gas equipment. 

The third winner in Division C was 
Miss Janet M. Lappin, home service di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Gas Works Di- 
vision, The United Gas Improvement 
Company. She was cited for her de- 
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scription of activities carried on by home 
service in connection with the develop- 
ment and promotion of the automatic top 
burner heat control. 

Thirteen gas utility, pipeline and LP- 
Gas companies received the Safety 
Achievement Award from A. G. A. Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee for outstand- 
ing records in employee accident preven- 
tion. The award, in the form of an em- 
bossed bronze plaque, was presented to 
a representative of each of the 13 com- 
panies. 

These companies had the lowest acci- 
dent frequency rate of all gas companies 
which are A. G. A. members in each of 
13 divisions. Included are companies 
with staffs ranging from less than 100 
employees to 1,501 or more, in natural 
gas, transmission, manufactured and 


mixed and LP-Gas companies. 

Recipients of the highest safety award 
given in the gas industry were: Baltimore 
Gas & Electric Co. ; Central Illinois Light 
Co., Peoria; New Orleans Public Service 
Inc.; Ohio Gas Company, Bryan, Ohio; 
United Gas Pipeline Co., Shreveport, 
La.; New York State Natural Gas Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Michigan Gas Storage 
Co., Jackson, Mich. ; Colorado-Wyoming 
Gas Co., Denver; Philadelphia Gas 
Works Division, The United Gas Im- 
provement Co., Philadelphia; Northern 
Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond, 
Ind.; Jacksonville Gas Corp., Fla.; Su- 
perior Water, Light & Power Co., Wisc. 

Also receiving the Safety Achieve- 
ment Award was the St. Johnsbury Gas 
Co., an LP-Gas company in St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont. ; 
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FPC Highlights 


(Continued from page 45) 


mated cost of $138.5 million. These totals 
include the minimum facilities. 

The order provides for further hearings 
to commence October 29, in Washington, 
D. C., on matters concerning the effect of 
the proposed reconversion of the Little Inch 
line upon carriers of petroleum products, 
possible violations of the national policy 
against monopoly expressed by the anti- 
trust laws, and matters of national defense. 


@ Texas Gas Transmission Corporation: 
The company has filed an application with 
FPC to construct 13 miles of 20-inch pipe- 
line extending from its East Lake Palourde 


Line in Assumption Parish, La., to the 
Thibodaux area of Lafouche Parish, Louisi- 
ana. These facilities, estimated to cost $1.5 
million, will be used to receive additional 
gas for existing customers. 


@ Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline 
Company and Chicago District Pipeline 
Company: Related proposals of both com- 
panies were authorized by FPC to construct 
natural gas facilities estimated to cost more 
than $11 million and designed to provide a 
third major delivery point to Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company and another de- 
livery point to Northern Illinois Gas Com- 
pany. The Texas-Illinois project consists of 
a 38-mile loop line from Joliet to the How- 
ard Street pipeline of Chicago District at a 


cost of $6.4 million. The Chicago Distrig 
phase, to cost $4.6 million, is a 14-mile ling 
from the eastern end of the Howard Stree 
pipeline to the northern part of Chicago 
where connections will be made with both 
Peoples and Northern Illinois Gas. Th 
new delivery point will increase the daily 
capacity of Peoples’ system by half. 


@ United Fuel Gas Company; The FPpc 
has authorized United Fuel to construg 
nearly 18 miles of pipeline with necessay 
appurtenances to supply additional gas tp 
the E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co. chemj. 
cal products plant at Belle, West Virginia 
Project is to cost $846,000 and will have, 
designed capacity of 78 million cubic fee 
per day. 





Residential 
(Continued from page 39) 





meters; 3. See that the merchandising, 
sales, and service personnel are made 
fully acquainted with the facts about the 
quality of Servel’s products; and 4. 
Pledge to increase the number of gas 
refrigerators on the company’s meters in 
1957 by 50 per cent over 1956. 

The concluding speaker of the after- 
noon was Mort Farr, a dealer from 
Upper Darby, Pa., and a member of the 
board of directors of the National Ap- 
pliance and Radio-TV Dealers of Amer- 


ica. Mr. Farr opened his talk by men- 
tioning the increasing competition in 
America, saying ‘““The competitor of the 
gas industry is not only the electric in- 
dustry, but also the automobile industry, 
the furniture industry, etc.” He continued 
by offering some suggestions, from the 
dealer's viewpoint, on how the gas in- 
dustry can stay on top in today’s com- 
petitive market. 

“Dealers are eager to know about their 
business,” he said. He suggested that 
utilities and manufacturers give dealers 
more instructions on installation, that 
they invite dealers to sit in on the plan- 


ning of local promotions, and to sum up, 
that they keep dealers informed of any 
new plans and ideas. 

He also made the suggestion that gas 
companies make use of meter readers to 
get prospects, since the meter readers g0 
into more homes, and have the oppor. 
tunity to see more appliances—old and 
new—in use, than any other group in 
the gas industry. Regarding the duties of 
the gas companies to the public, Mr. Far 
stressed the importance of educating the 
public on the relative advantages, par. 
ticularly the speed, of gas appliances, 

A drawing for door prizes was held. 
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standardization of small volume domestic 
gas meters; specifications for transmis- 
sion line crossing of railroads and 
highways; revision of NBS Circular 405 ; 
manual on job training for gas dispatch- 
ers; gathering of data for weather fore- 
casting ; and un-accounted for gas. 

Other projects are: use of plastic pipe 
services; disaster planning; disposition 
of high Btu light oils; production of 
synthesis gas by partial oxidation of oil; 
catalytic cracking operations; refriger- 
ated storage of LP-Gas; uniform report- 
ing of customer service costs; and de- 
velopment of a package serviceman 
training kit. 


The committees also developed the 
programs for the Section’s three confer- 
ences scheduled for next spring. 

The Distribution Conference will be 
held April 8 through 11 at the Rice Ho- 
tel, Houston, under the sponsorship of 
the committees on Automotive and Mo- 
bile Equipment; Corrosion; Customer 
Service and Distribution. 

The Production Conference, spon- 
sored by the Committees on Manufac- 
tured Gas Production and Chemical and 
Engineering, will be held at the Balmoral 
Hotel, Bal Harbour, Florida, from May 
20 through 22. 

The Transmission Conference is 
scheduled for the Mark Hopkins Hotel, 
San Francisco, May 8 through 10. This 
conference, which will be coordinated 


with the Transmission Conference of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association, is spon 
sored by the committees on Transmis 
sion; Underground Storage; Communi 
cations; Gas Dispatching; and Ga 
Measurement. 

It was also agreed that, in the spring 
of 1958, the three conferences will k 
held during the week of May 5 at the 
Roosevelt and Biltmore Hotels in Nes 
York City. 

The organization meetings for the Se 
tion’s committees will be held during the 
week of September 4, 1957, at the Hote 
Sherman, Chicago. In 1958, these met 
ings will be held the week of Septembe 
15 at the Netherland Hilton Hotel, Go 
cinnati. 


—E 
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amount is far in excess of the cost of a 
new meter which has a capacity more in 
line with the load to be metered. 

“By retiring instead of repairing these 
meters which have given us many years 
of useful service and replacing them 
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with a new low-cost simplified meter of 
a capacity correct for the load to be me- 
tered, we will keep our maintenance cost 
to a minimum. 

“The program of standardization is of 
enormous magnitude which cannot be 
successfully achieved unless all of us 
participate and recognize standard meter 
purchase specifications when meters are 


purchased. Mass production brought 
about by standardization is the keyston 
in the success of a project of this kind’ 

The development of the gas dispatch 
from that of “pressure watcher” in th 





early days to a key member of the opett 
tional planning staff was outlined } 
Larry Shomaker, Northern Natural Gi 
Company. Mr. Shomaker was the ptt 
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cipal speaker at the Section’s second 
meeting on Tuesday afternoon. 

“Today management,’ Mr. Shomaker 
said, “looks at the dispatcher from an 
entirely different angle. He plays a very 
significant part in the profit-making end 
of the business. Today the dispatcher 
punches the keys of the cash register. 

“Management realizes increased and 
complex problems have brought about 
great changes in the field of dispatching. 
Management knows the dispatcher must 
now have the knowledge to use a multi- 
tude of tools to do his job efficiently. 

“Radio, micro-wave, telemetering and 
improved weather forecasting procedures 
call for specialized knowledge. 

“Dispatching employees must have a 


more thorough knowledge of the over- 
all pipeline operations, a working know!- 
edge of gas purchase contracts and an 
understanding of gas sales contracts. 

“This knowledge and experience is 
necessary if the dispatcher is to meet the 
over-all maintenance problems as well 
as those resulting from new construction 
additions.” 

With growth of new responsibilities 
and the acquisition of new skills, the role 
of the dispatcher has changed greatly, 
Mr. Shomaker said. 

“Yes,” he said, “management looks 
upon the dispatcher of today as an im- 
portant supervisor—a man who must 
make quick decisions and weigh many 
factors when doing so. Beyond that they 


look upon him as a researcher, a public 
relations man, a salesman and a traffic 
man. 

“And above all, they look at him as a 
man who must work and cooperate with 
many people so that gas control and op- 
erational planning can function to the 
best advantage of the company and its 
customers.” 

The program concluded with the 
showing of two films on bringing wild 
wells under control. They were made by 
M. M. Kinley, Houston, Texas, who is 
internationally known for his exploits in 
this field. Mr. Kinley, who only recently 
returned from an emergency trip to the 
Near East, was present to comment on 
the films. 
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for years. The volume and variety of ad- 
vertising activity is increasing all the time. 
I mentioned before that the GAMA 
Range Division is considering a program 
which will embrace many promotional 
activities, including a half-million-dollar 
advertising program. The Gas Equipment 
Manufacturers Committee—companies 
that have nothing whatever to sell to the 
public—are planning to carry on for the 
third year their national magazine cam- 
paign promoting the seven domestic uses 
of gas. 

Of course the most spectacular achieve- 
ment in advertising cooperation is the 
success of Frank Trembly and his associ- 
ates on the National Gas Industry Tele- 
vision Committee in their effort to raise 
$2,250,000 to assure a top national TV 
show for the industry. This committee 
and the utility companies who have sub- 
scribed the bulk of the necessary money 
deserve the thanks of every organization 
and every person who is connected with 
any segment of the gas industry. 

It is significant that while the utility 


companies have pledged most of the back- 
ing for the TV program, individual man- 
ufacturers and pipeline companies are 
also subscribing. This action, Mr. Trem- 
bly says, is a demonstration of industry 
unity at its best, and I think we can all 
agree and applaud. 

United efforts are nothing new. Utility 
companies and manufacturers have been 
cooperating extensively and effectively 
for years. The Old Stove Round-up, the 
New Freedom Kitchen and Laundry 
operation, Home Service Workshops, 
the Mrs. America contest, and a variety of 
local and regional events are outstanding 
examples. 

Now the LP-Gas industry has taken 
the lead in a program which will unite 
utility companies, gas appliance manu- 
facturers and LP dealers in a concerted 
effort to acquaint the American home- 
owner with the fact that he can enjoy the 
many advantages of gas wherever he 
lives! 

In Wisconsin, the Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company has joined with LP-Gas 
dealers in a powerful advertising com- 
paign. 

In Oklahoma, there are more than 200 


highway signs promoting gas, either city 
gas or LP-Gas, as the result of another 
utility-LP-tie-in. This highway sign oper- 
ation has already spread to at least six 
other states. 

It will not stop there. A Gas Unity 
Committee has been established. The 
committee includes officers of A. G. A., 
GAMA, LPGA and the National LP Gas 
Council. A utility man, Jack Mikula, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company, is the chairman. 

The purpose of this committee is to 
translate the Milwaukee program, the 
Oklahoma program and other local oper- 
ations into a nation-wide campaign—to 
promote the use of gas, gas appliances 
and gas equipment everywhete—on or 
off the gas mains. 

We have not yet exhausted the pos- 
sibilities for united action. I am confident 
that we will continue to find new ways to 
bring home to the public the advantages 
of gas and gas appliances, and to expand 
our public service to its full potential. 

I am confident because I know that this 
industry has never before been so unified, 
so well prepared to meet and beat any and 
all competition, wherever it may appear. 
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prolific Panhandle field was used in 
carbon black plants, 50 per cent used or 
blown to air, wasted forever, and only 25 
per cent delivered to pipelines. 

Fortunately, those wasteful practices 
have been eliminated, and in 1955 only 
about 8 per cent was used in carbon 
plants, 9 per cent was used or blown to 
air, 2 per cent was recycled and 81 per 
cent was delivered to pipelines. 

In the early 1930's there was only a 
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handful of comparatively small diameter 
pipelines leading out of the southwest to 
consumption centers. Gas had little or no 
value for want of a market. Almost any- 
one who indicated a willingness to build 
a pipeline could buy all the gas needed 
from one to four cents a thousand. 
Long-term contracts were entered into 
at very low prices, from one to three cents 
per thousand cubic feet. Many of these 
contracts were for the life of the field. 
These old long-term contract prices, some 


still in effect today, contribute to a rela- 


tively low average field price which does 


not in any way indicate going prices or 
values in the field. 

Ten or 12 years ago five cents a thou- 
sand was a good price in the southwest. 
Today, when additional supplies become 
available, they have a value of from 10 to 
20 cents per thousand, depending upon 
location, quality, and other conditions 
which affect the cost of getting the gas to 
market. 

We have come a long way since the 
first producing well was dug some 135 
years ago in western New York State. The 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
industry has grown. The development of 
long-distance transmission lines made it 
possible for the producers to have an out- 
let for their vast supplies of what used 
to be surplus and even undesirable gas. 
The building of the pipeline also made 
it possible for distribution companies to 
change over to a better and finer fuel 
from the older manufacturing operations. 

There continues to persist some fairly 
severe criticism with respect to prices 
paid by some pipelines to the producers 
for gas under the old low price contracts. 
While the pipelines in most instances 
have been sympathetic to the suppliers, 
the suppliers themselves have often failed 
to understand some basic points in rela- 
tion to those old contracts. Some very 
real problems of the pipelines have not 
been adequately explained or understood. 

Not only are long-term commitments 
of gas for pipelines necessary to obtain a 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
from the Federal Power Commission, 
they were necessary before contracts 
could be made for the sale to distributors 
and they were essential to the financing 
of the line initially. Investments and f- 
nancial commitments were made in the 
pipeline on the strength of those con- 
tracts. 


Prices and contract 

Often these financial obligations are 
such that the pipeline is not free to raise 
these old prices even though it might be 
felt that this would increase available 
supplies. A pipeline which voluntarily 
increases the price under an old contract, 
and thereby increases its costs, assumes 
substantial responsibility to the regula- 
tory agencies, its stockholders and to its 
customers. There is always a real possibil- 
ity that the pipeline will have to absorb 
part or all of the increased costs. 

At best, a rate proceeding before the 
FPC is long and costly and the outcome 
is seldom completely satisfactory. 

Those old contracts, by drawing off 
surplus gas which had no outlet, have 
given to southwest gas a market, and, 
consequently, a value which it would not 
otherwise have had. On the other hand, 
we must remember that these suppliers 
are the ones to which we must look for 
future supplies. It is to our best interest 
and to the best interest of the consumer to 
maintain the suppliers’ good will and 
active cooperation in finding additional 
sources of natural gas, and an economic 
incentive must be offered. 
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The distributor companies have been 
concerned and, perhaps, critical at the 
prices the pipelines have been compelled 
to pay to get new gas supplies which now 
have a high economic value at the points 
of production. Escalation and favored 
nation clauses have come under intense 
fire. Many distributors want to know why 
the pipeline comipanies are unwilling to 
go before the FPC in producing rate pro- 
ceedings and oppose these clauses. But 
are the pipelines in a position to oppose 
a provision of a contract negotiated at 
arm’s-length ? 

I am not offering solutions; I am 
merely illustrating the problems with 
which the industry is faced and suggest- 
ing reasons which make cooperation and 
understanding within the industry im- 
perative. The leadership of the entire in- 
dustry is faced with some decisions re- 
quiring fine judgment to determine their 
course with respect to the intricate prob- 
lems created by federal regulation of 
producers. 

This regulation already has diverted 
much of our prospective sources of sup- 
ply from interstate markets into the tre- 
mendously expanding markets being de- 
veloped within the producing states. A 
new industrial empire has sprung up and 
is being built in gas producing states on 
gas for power, for fuel, and raw materials 
which are already consuming tremendous 
quantities of natural gas. 

I have heard it said that it would be 
impossible for the producing states to 
attract enough industry to seriously affect 
gas supply for interstate markets. The 
experience of the gas purchasing depart- 
ments of the pipeline companies does not 
find this to be 100 per cent accurate. The 
stay-at-home movement has already been 
and will continue to be a serious deter- 
rent to procurement of adequate supplies 
for interstate markets. 

This can readily be seen when it is 
realized that one aluminum plant and one 
chemical enterprise in Texas now daily 
consume more natural gas than do all of 
the homes in three large cities combined. 

Under normal circumstances more 
than 50 per cent of all natural gas pro- 
duced in the United States is used locally. 
Local markets are quite regularly out- 
bidding the interstate markets for new 
supplies. This, coupled with the fact that 
a producer does not know whether he can 
charge the prices agreed upon for inter- 
state markets, makes him reluctant to 
commit his gas to such markets. 

In the early days the pipelines brought 
gas, in fact, all the gas they could trans- 


port, at very low prices because it was a4 
distress product. You have often heard 
pipeline people or distribution people 
say that they provided a market for gas 
which might otherwise have been wasted, 

While at one time this was true, it 
should not be permitted to cloud the 
issue today. We cannot nor are we en- 
titled to expect any special consideration 
Or concession from any other segment of 
this industry solely from appreciation of 
sense of obligation. None of us entered 
or continue in this business solely as 
philanthropists. The cooperation and 
consideration by one segment toward 
another must be based on a recognition 
that none of us could exist without the 
others. We are all part of the same busi- 
ness. 


Responsible to public 

We are a big industry and are daily 
growing bigger. I want to emphasize one 
consideration which must always be kept 
in the forefront of our thinking. We area 
public service industry and everything we 
do must be evaluated in the light of high 
public service. As responsible business. 
men, as responsible citizens, we cannot 
afford to ignore our duty to the public 
and to each other. 

This is a roundabout way of again sug. 
gesting and seeking a way for better 
understanding and cooperation within 
the industry itself. The real question is 
can we afford not to understand and ap- 
preciate the other fellow’s problems. ] 
know we cannot. 

The cooperation needed can only come 
from free hearts and free minds. You 
cannot buy it; it must be freely given. As 
so aptly stated by the chairman of my 
Board some time ago: 

“You cannot legislate cooperation any 
more than character.” 

The larger the industry grows, the 
greater its responsibility to the public 
and the more dependent one branch be- 
comes upon the others. Problems of one 
portion of the industry impinge upon and 
more directly affect another portion. In 
fulfilling our responsibility to the public 
and nation, we must endeavor to solve 
problems for the industry as a whole. 


This does not imply that any segment § 


should give up its free bargaining post 
tion, but rather that a sounder basis for 
doing business with each other be estab 
lished. 

My remarks have been directed to the 
general propositions of unity and coop 
eration within the industry if we are @ 
continue to grow and remain strong. | 
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have purposely avoided specifics. Most of 
you are familiar with the mounting un- 
settled industry problems. I sincerely be- 


lieve that if we can agree on principles 
and develop a wholehearted spirit of co- 
Operation among ourselves, there is a 


much better basis for approaching and 
settling specific problems to our mutual 
advantage. 








Kuykendall 
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not even appear in person. 

If petitions to intervene in the cer- 
tificate proceedings are filed and a dis- 
pute, or elements of uncertainty, are 
thereby presented, a full formal hearing 
is then required, and the procedure for 
an abridged hearing becomes unavail- 
able. 

In cases where interventions are nec- 
essary, it is highly desirable to limit the 
number of them as much as possible, so 
that hearings do not become unneces- 
satily long and unwieldy due to the par- 
ticipation of unnecessary parties. 

We have found that many of the in- 
terventions sought are not necessary and 
that others are improper. They accom- 
plish nothing except to delay our proc- 
essing the application. I am not ques- 
tioning the motives of these would-be 
intervenors. I am only pointing out that, 
regardless of motives, they cause a great 
amount of unnecessary trouble and de- 
lay. Let me cite a few examples: 

One pipeline company filed an appli- 
cation to serve a new customer in the 
general service area of an existing cus- 
tomer of the pipeline. The pipeline com- 
pany had previously discussed the matter 
with its existing customer and was as- 
sured that there was no objection to the 


proposal. Yet, the existing customer pe-_ 


titioned to intervene in the proceedings 
to “protect its interest,” while also stat- 
ing that it did not oppose the applica- 
tion. This petition to intervene was un- 
necessary and merely added to the already 
heavy workload of the Commission’s 
staff. 

In many cases the Commission has 
granted petitions to intervene because of 
some claimed interest of the petitioner, 
and yet, the petitioner, after intervening, 
will not make an appearance at the hear- 
ing. This too places an unnecessary im- 
position on the applicant, the Commis- 
sion, and its staff. 

Many petitions for intervention have 
been filed in independent producers’ 
cases by customers of the pipeline which 
pfoposes to purchase the gas from the 
producers. These petitioners have ob- 
jected to various provisions of the con- 
tracts between the producers and the 
Pipelines, particularly escalation and fa- 
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vored nations clauses. They ignore the 
fact that the producers cannot increase 
their rates without complying with Sec- 
tion 4 of the Natural Gas Act. 

It would seem that these petitioners 
should seek intervention in the subse- 
quent rate proceedings, if any, rather 
than in the certificate cases. Happily, the 
number of petitions of this type in cer- 
tificate proceedings have declined in re- 
cent months. 

Unfortunately, intervenors are not the 
only parties who cause unnecessary de- 
lays and difficulties. The applicants them- 
selves frequently display unfamiliarity 
with the Commission’s rules, the objec- 
tives sought by such rules, and a lack of 
understanding of our procedures for 
processing applications. The objective of 
the rules is to obtain a concise under- 
standing of the applicant’s proposal, and 
the effect of the proposal on the existing 
operations of the applicant company. 


Record must be complete 


In an abridged hearing, the evidence 
is placed in the record by staff counsel. 
This evidence ordinarily consists merely 
of the application itself. For the Com- 
mission to render a decision on the rec- 
ord, the record must be complete. 

In summation of this topic, may I 
suggest: 

(1) That any party who is consider- 
ing intervening in a certificate proceed- 
ing before the Commission ask himself 
this question: “Is this intervention nec- 
essary ?”” 

(2) That any applicant for a certifi- 
cate make a full and complete disclosure 
of all pertinent facts in his application, 
so that processing of the application can 
commence and proceed to conclusion 
without delay and interested parties will 
have the information they require to de- 
termine whether or not they should in- 
tervene. 

The right of judicial review of Com- 
mission decisions is one given by law, 
and is, in fact, required by our Consti- 
tution. This inherent right should not, 
and in fact cannot, be circumscribed. 

Furthermore, in the uncharted area 
opened up by the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the Phillips Petroleum case, as 
well as in other areas of uncertainty, 
court decisions are essential to supply 


the necessary definitive rules and to de- 
termine the propriety of Commission 
actions. Without such guidance, the cer- 
tainty which is essential to effective regu- 
lation cannot be achieved. And to this 
extent, the Commission itself is the bene- 
ficiary of the court proceedings. 

However, it is my belief that the his- 
tory of the Commission's litigation in 
the last few years indicates that a sub- 
stantial portion of it may not have been 
necessary for the vindication of rights 
or the determination of genuine ques- 
tions of fact or law. 

The number of court cases commenced 
in fiscal 1956 was more than double the 
number commenced in fiscal 1954, and 
half again as many as were started in 
fiscal 1955. In the first quarter of fiscal 
1957, which ended on September 30 of 
this year, 12 more such cases were in- 
stituted. 

As of October 1 of this year, the Com- 
mission was a party to 62 cases which 
were pending in various courts. Such a 
volume of litigation requires the full 
attention of a great number of lawyers. 
Staff lawyers who must spend their time 
representing the Commission in court 
litigation are not available for rate hear- 
ings, certificate hearings, or other busi- 
ness of the Commission. 

There have been a number of situa- 
tions where a decision in one test case 
would have served the same purpose as 
several decisions in several cases. It 
would have been relatively simple for 
the parties to all these cases to have uni- 
fied their contentions in one or two test 
cases, with, if necessary, stipulations in 
the other cases that they would be gov- 
erned by the outcome of the test cases. 

An illustration is provided by the ac- 
tion of one company in filing 16 peti- 
tions to review certain Commission or- 
ders. The Court subsequently stated in 
its opinion affirming the Commission 
that the orders were “‘for all intents and 
purposes identical’ and “the grounds 
on which petitioners attack each of these 
orders are the same.” No reason is ap- 
parent why the filing of a single action 
would not have been sufficient in this 
case. 

I am not criticizing any natural gas 
company for taking the action it chose 
to take. I repeat that the. right to seek 

(Continued on next page) 
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redress of alleged errors under our ju- 
dicial processes must remain inviolate. 
However, we now have the advantage of 
some experience and can employ some 
hindsight where previously hindsight 
was not possible, and foresight was al- 
most impossible. 

The view that much of the litigation 
which has ensued in the last two years 
was unnecessary is fortified by the fact 
that a great number of independent pro- 
ducers’ cases were decided on the ground 
that the court lacked jurisdiction over the 
cause, or that the case was not ripe for 


judicial action. 

In passing, it might be mentioned 
that, of the 28 judicial decisions in cases 
in which the FPC was a party, which 
were rendered in the first nine months of 
this calendar year, only three of them 
were adverse to the Commission, and 
none of those three cases involved in- 
dependent producers. 

My belief is that the public, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, and the natu- 
ral gas companies under the Commis- 
sion’s regulation will all be benefited if 
the Commission’s staff can devote less 


time to litigation and more time to dis. 
posing of the Commission's backlog of 
other work. 

Therefore, I suggest that before any. 
one, who feels aggrieved by any action 
of the Commission, starts any proceed. 
ings in court, he first ascertain if any 
similar case is already in the courts. If 
there is such a pending case, I suggest 
he endeavor to consummate arrange. 
ments whereby he can protect his as 
serted rights without filing a duplicate 
court action. The Commission's staff will, 
I am sure, cooperate to that end. 





Pattern for progress__ 
(Continued from page 16) 
million cubic feet. 

“These machines,” Mr. Nagler said, 
“chill water down to 40°F and are 
available in 13 sizes from 60 to 700 tons. 
Since the only moving parts are small 
pumps, absorption refrigeration is quiet 
and vibrationless. Plain tap water is the 
refrigerant and safe lithium bromide 
salt is the absorbent. Since 1946, more 
than 100,000 tons of this equipment has 
been installed here and abroad. 

“Some time ago, Carrier decided again 
to reactivate its interest in a gas-fired 
approach to the residential air condi- 
tioning problem. Past work was brought 
up for review. Old projects were re- 
evaluated from the standpoint of new 
materials, changing economics, new re- 
frigerants, modernized processes, and 
extension of natural gas pipelines. New 
refrigeration principles and cycles were 
thoroughly studied, and after executive 
consideration of many reports and pro- 
posals, a high priority assignment was 
initiated and teams of competent men 
were set to work on the various problems 
involved.” 

Mr. Nagler said though the Carrier 
research groups handling these assign- 
ments have successfully completed many 
of the development steps, no domestic 
unit is ready at this time. “It is quite 
conceivable that the dimensions and de- 
sign of the device may be radically al- 
tered as the projects move from the re- 
search stage to the production-design 
stage. 

“Carrier is interested in making a 
machine which not only performs the 
required cooling function, but is prac- 
tical from the installation standpoint and 
able to hold its own in a highly com- 
petitive market involving other energy 
forms. Until there is assurance these 
aims are met, they feel that they wish to 
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re-emphasize that they are actively and 
aggressively engaged in such a program 
and that the program is in the hands of 
some of the most competent engineers 
in the industry.” 

The Ready-Power Company of De- 
troit has been building engine driven air 
conditioning units in commercial and 
industrial sizes for 11 years. They range 
from 20- to 76-ton sizes, fitting in ca- 
pacity somewhere between Servel and 
Carrier. Ready-Power also builds match- 
ing chiller-condenser packages as com- 
plete factory-tested refrigerant systems 
up to 30 tons. Freon 12 and 22 are used 
as refrigerants. 


Operating cost halved 


Mr. Nagler said first costs of equip- 
ment are usually below electric units on 
models 40 tons and larger, and about 
the same or above on models below 40 
tons. The basic fuel consumption rate 
is 13 cubic feet per ton per hour, pro- 
ducing an operating cost for energy of 
about one-half that of a comparable 
electric unit. 

“These air conditioning units are 
completely automatic,” he said, “‘pro- 
viding constant control of both tem- 
perature and humidity at all load con- 
ditions within their capacity. The units 
are particularly suited for churches, 
theaters, stores, etc., where the ‘people’ 
load varies considerably, because owners 
pay for air conditioning in direct propor- 
tion to the cooling load. 

“The Coleman Company's 1957 gas 
motor air conditioner is the result of 
several years of research and product de- 
velopment, including field testing by 
utilities since 1954. The unit is housed in 
its own weatherproof and accoustically 
treated cabinet, which is installed out- 
side the home at any convenient point. 
Refrigerant lines, a water line, a 110-volt 
power line, and thermostat wires are 





connected from the unit to the house. 

“When the thermostat calls for cool- 
ing, it signals the control box in the unit 
outside the home. This energizes ap 
electric starter which draws about the 
same amount of current as an electric 
toaster. The starter cranks the gas motor 
and then cuts off in the same way that 
you start your automobile. The gas motor 
then engages a compressor, and from 
this point on, the system is quite similar 
to the normal electric air conditioning 
system. 

“It is worthwhile,” Mr. Nagler said, 
“to point out some of the differences. In 
the first place, an evaporative type ait 
cooled condenser is used which means 
that the unit has as much capacity in 
real hot weather as it does on cooler 
days. It uses very little water, a matter 
of eight gallons per hour during op. 
eration. 


Located outdoors 


“A second important difference is 
that the equipment is located out of 
doors so that it takes up no space inside 
the home and adds no noise to the home. 
The cold refrigerant runs from the unit 
through the refrigerant line into the 
house where it connects to a coil in the 
plenum above the furnace. The blower 
in the forced warm air furnace flows ait 
pulled from the house over the cold coil, 
where it is cooled and dehumidified 
The air then flows through the duc 
system to the various rooms in the home 
to cool the entire house. 

“Coleman Company engineers have 
set some difficult goals for this equip 
ment; and while it is still early, it ap 
pears that these goals are within sight 
The first goal is to operate this air com 
ditioner without any major overhaul be 
ing necessary for at least 10,000 hours of 
operation. Here in Atlantic City, thi 
would mean more than 12 years before 
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any major overhaul would be required. 
In Houston, Texas, it would mean five 
years of service before major overhaul. 

“The second goal is to achieve a mini- 
mum of maintenance. This would prob- 
ably amount to changing two spark 
plugs, one set of distributor points, and 
the oil supply annually. Coleman’s plans 
for 1957 call for the production of a 
few hundred units, which will be con- 
centrated in the hands of a few utilities. 

“These utilities will be asked to keep 
very accurate service records so that the 
industry may be provided with advance 
knowledge of the actual service costs 
which may be anticipated with this 
equipment. Should the level of service 
be reasonably low, it is likely that Cole- 
man will be ready to enter the market 
with mass production for the 1958 sea- 
son. 


See big savings 

“Careful studies made by Coleman 
engineers and supported by several of 
the utilities which have conducted test 
work on this unit indicate that operating 
costs on 70¢ natural gas will be almost 
exactly one-half of the operating cost of 
the average electric air conditioning sys- 
tem on 2¢ electricity without demand 
charges. Savings in operating costs, there- 
fore, can readily pay for the slight addi- 
tional first cost premium of this equip- 
ment in a relatively short period of 
time.” 

Mr. Nagler added that Coleman is 
also engaged in research work on three 
other cycles of air conditioning, includ- 
ing an external combustion or hot gas 
engine, a binary jet system, and an open- 
type or atmospheric pressure absorption 
cycle. The binary jet system even offers 
possibilities of a gas powered window 
air conditioning unit at a very com- 
petitive price. 

“The A. O. Smith Corporation is 
engaged in broad research in the air con- 
ditioning field, considering all methods. 
These include adsorption, absorption, 
and other gas powered types that appear 
promising. Some of this work is ex- 
pected to require years of experimenta- 
tion and development. 

“The first project to reach the proto- 
type stage is based on the absorption 
Ptocess and is a gas-fired, single coil, 
vapor lift, multiple fluid system using a 
new combination of fluids that have 
been developed after two and one-half 
yeats of cooperative work with leading 
manufacturers of chemicals. The fluid 
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mixture is nontoxic, nonflammable, non- 
corrosive, and with characteristics most 
suitable for the functions to be per- 
formed. 
“Experimental work has included 
studies of the individual components of 
the system, with the aim of developing 
the optimum in compactness, efficiency, 
and amenability to mass manufacturing 
practices. There appears to be consider- 
able opportunity to exercise ingenuity in 
the design of burners, heat exchangers, 
and liquid and vapor circulating devices. 
The field test models will evaluate vari- 
ous combinations of these components. 
“Preliminary studies indicate that the 
combined sale price and operating cost 
will make it competitive with an electric 
motor driven compressor-furnace com- 
bination. The favorable cost factor, plus 
the features of silent operation and long 
trouble free service life, makes for a 
summer-winter gas fired air conditioner 
that is appealing and practical for the 
mass market. 
“Rheem Manufacturing Co., who has 

a large stake in the gas appliance field, 
has a firm conviction that the concept of 
the air conditioning with gas fuel energy 
is fundamentally sound; also, that it is 
the most natural and economical com- 
panion to gas heat for the year-round 
residential and commercial air condi- 
tioning markets. Over half of their gas 
appliance research and development 
budget is being expended in this field. 
“Their approach has been to refine a 
very old air conditioning principle here- 
tofore used only in large commercial 
systems—the jet pump or jet compressor. 
This is a device through which vapor is 
caused to flow at such velocity that it 
creates a partial vacuum in a connecting 
chamber. This partial vacuum creates a 
low temperature—about 40° F—which is 
used to chill water. The chilled water in 
turn is used for space cooling. By a room 
thermostatic control, the circuit may be 
automatically altered to provide hot wa- 
ter for heating. 
“A 3-ton cooling, 100,000 Btu heat- 
ing summer-winter air conditioner may 
be installed inside the house or outside, 
and is equally adaptable to circulating 
air heating and cooling or to wet heat 
and chilled water systems. 
“It is predicted that this size unit will 
sell for under $1,000 at the distributor 
level. It will operate on one therm of 
gas per hour for a full 3-ton output 
(plus about 0.8 KW 115 V current). 
The unit is completely encased, factory- 
(Continued on next page) 
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NOVEMBER 


12-15 *American 
- Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

12-16 *National Hotel Exposition, New 
York Coliseum, New York City 

25-30 *The American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, Statler Hotel, New 
York City 

927-30 *National Warm Air Heating and 
Air Conditioning Association, Neth- 
erland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DECEMBER 


*Institute of Appliance Manufac- 
turers, The Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

eA. G. A. Mid-West PR Workshop, 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa 


Petroleum Institute, 








1957 
JANUARY 


*National Housewares and Home 
Appliance Manufacturers Exhibit, 
Chicago, Ill. 

¢National Association of Home 
Builders, Chicago, Ill. 

eAmerican Marketing Association, 
Seminar on Public Utilities Market- 
ing, Dallas, Texas 

¢Pennsylvania Gas Association, Mid- 
Winter Sales Conference, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
eIndustrial Heating Equipment As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 


FEBRUARY 


*Public Utility Buyers’ Group, Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents, The Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

eA. G. A. Home Service Workshop, 
King Edward Sheraton Hotel, To- 
ronto, Ontario 

¢Western Winter Radio-Television 
and Appliance Market, Western 
Merchandise Mart, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

eAmerican Society of Heating and 
Air Conditioning Engineers, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MARCH 


*National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers, Kiel Auditorium, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

*New England Gas Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass. 

Mid-West Gas Association, Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 

eA. G. A. General Management Sec- 
tion, Annual (Conference, Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 
*Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
Annual Convention,- Tulsa Hotel, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Director of Training available—broad experi- 
ence. Sales minded, with thoughtful human re- 
lations approach. 1849. 

Executive Engineer—23 years’ diversified techni- 
cal and administrative experience. Degree in 
chemical engineering. Specialties in ammonia, 
methanol, fertilizers, natural and LP gas re- 
forming, gas purification, etc. Experience in 
public utility. Highly capable of coordinating 
company’s organization and operation. Aggres- 
sive, ambitious, honest, efficient, and backed 
by a forceful family. Salary high. 1850. 

Accident Prevention Manager—1l4 years’ experi- 
ence in accident prevention. Gas industry back- 
ground. Abroad 20 years. Personnel and gaso- 
line experience. Thirty months military pipe- 
line experience in Europe. Healthy, able and 
anxious. (42) 1851. 

Administrative Officer—Budget Officer—EDPM 
systems analyst—6 years in general adminis- 
tration and assistant director, central office 
and as assistant field office manager. 13 years’ 
tax and budget experience as director of tax 
research organization and as budget officer. 1 
year current experience in electronic data 
processing systems—research and systems de- 
velopment plus equivalent of five years’ sys- 
tems analysis. Majors in business and public 
administration. Recent certificates in higher 
accountancy and Univac large-scale and inter- 
mediate EDPE courses. Married. (39). 1852. 

Factory Representative or Heating Engineer— 
utility of appliance company. Twenty-five 
years’ experience in all phases of gas industry 
including sales, distribution. 5 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Division Manager—gas company in the State of 
Washington wishes to hear from man qualified 
to take over job of division manager in city of 
14,000 population. Man with distribution and 
customer service experience preferred. 0822. 


Engineer—to take complete charge of production, 
test and development work for weli estab- 
lished gas heating manufacturer in New York 
metropolitan area. Knowledge of A. G. A. test 
procedure and managerial qualities desirable. 
This position offers top potential with small 
concern and excellent remuneration for compe- 
tent, creative man having drive and willing- 
ness to assume responsibility. Starting salary 
$8,000-$12,000, plus other benefits. 06823. 


New England—want live-wire man to call on 
utility companies to sell a high-grade line of 
domestic water heaters. Must be experienced 
with heaters and utilities. 0824. 


Utilization Engineer—man with experience and 
energy can have an interesting career with 
gas company in the State of Washington. 0825. 


Service Manager—take charge of warehouse and 
service, must be qualified to service gas and 
electric water heaters, gas heating equipment. 
Territory is New York, Brooklyn, Queens and 
Long Island. Excellent salary—vacation—hos- 
pitalization and insurance benefits—bonus— 
car allowance. 0826. 


Heating Supervisor—gas heating service and in- 
stallation supervisor. Prefer man under 45 with 
utility experience. Natural gas company. Lo- 
cation: one hour from New York. 0827. 


General Sales Manager—newly created positig 
in large integrated gas utility. Maximum 
40; minimum two years college; minimum 
years sales experience, including five y 
successful sales management and experi 
in home appliance field. Prefer family 
with Southwestern background. Dallas he: 
quarters with travel throughout four-stgg 
Southwestern territory. Starting salary $ 
per annum. Provide complete résumé. 0828, 


Sales Engineer—Industrial gas combustion exy 
rience desired. Work will be varied with tray 
ing in production, engineering, developn 
and sales. Midwest company. Salary open, 
liberal insurance and pension benefits. 08 


Young Engineers—Philadelphia utility with 
visions in Eastern Pennsylvania can use f 
recent engineering graduates. Will be gi 
groundwork in all departments of company 
fore regular assignment. In reply please gt 
age, education, experience—if any. 0830. 


Engineers—Philadelphia utility can use two 
gineers experienced in gas distribution. Ple 
state age, education, experience and other } 
ground information in replying. 0831. 


Home Service Supervisor—W oman to take ch 
of new home service department opening 
city 40 miles from Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
gressive community, 10,000 population, 
area. Degree in home economics required; 
perience in home service or allied field neg 
sary. Give full details as to education, expe 
ence, marital status and salary expected] 
first letter. 0832. ‘ 





(Continued from preceding page) 


charged, and hermetically sealed. Upon 
installation, only plumbing connections 
are required. 

“Rheem has completed and exhibited 
operating prototypes and plans a major 
field testing program to start early in 
1957. They have invited gas utility par- 
ticipation in this field test program. 
Rheem plans major manufacturing and 
national distribution of 3- and 5-ton 
units for 1958. 

“They note that the gas industry al- 
ready has more approaches to the prob- 
lem of meeting the increasing demand 
for year-round air conditioning than has 
the electric industry. They predict that 
if manufacturers were to focus a sub- 
stantial part of their technical abilities 
to this field for the next three to five 
years, the gas industry could not help 
but capture a major share of this market. 
In their own design, they have already 
discovered means of effecting a 30 per 
cent additional improvement in efficiency 


and are confident that with continued 
effort this will be realized.”’ 

“Thus, today,” Mr. Nagler concluded, 
“there are available three medium to 
large tonnage cooling units for com- 
mercial and industrial use—a valuable 
load builder not adequately recognized 
by some gas utilities. They are made by 
Carrier, Ready-Power, and Servel. 

“Two domestic units, Servel and Cole- 
man, are available in reasonable quan- 
tities, one a year-round, the other an 
add-on cooling unit. 

“Three other residential units are in 
developmental form with field trial avail- 
ability expected shortly—Carrier, A. O. 
Smith and Rheem. 

“The several domestic units cover a 
wide field in type of process—absorp- 
tion, engine driven compressor and jet 
compressor. 

“We can be greatly encouraged by 
the developments in the past three years, 
both in improvements and in the breadth 
of attack. Multiple manufacturers and 


different cycles represent a most healt 
competitive situation and one that ai 
not help but be advantageous to all 
us in just a little more time.” 3 
As the closing speaker President De 
H. Mitchell asked, ““How can we hela 
That's easy! When prototype units $ 
as you have seen today, and others & 
them become ready for field testing, gf 
the manufacturers your complete cot 
eration. No laboratory can simulate fi 
conditions. No two people ever treat 
pliances just alike. Field trials are at 
and field trials pay off in acquirin 
final product that is commercial 
just a laboratory product. 
“Our manufacturers and our lab@ 
tories are nearly ready, if not already, 
the final stages of the experimental w 
I have asked them if more cash could) 
a quicker job, and they have asked) 
to be patient—sell what we have g 
help by making field tests. If you” 
do that, the day of gas air condition 
is just around the corner.” 





Industrial relations 
(Continued from page 17) 
lunch, he was going home. 

The arbitrator pointed out, you cannot 
punish an employee for going against your 
wishes. Any punishment imposed for such 
conduct must be tagged as being insubordina- 
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tion. To make a charge of insubordination 
stick you need to show that your clear, express 
instructions or orders were violated. Before 
taking any action against an employee for 
being insubordinate, be sure that: 

1) The employee received clear and com- 
plete instructions to do something and he flatly 
refused to perform; 2) the person giving him 


the instructions was a person in authority. 1 
cannot have insubordination without a 
lenge to authority, with the employee's co 
amounting to a flat refusal to do as he 
ordered. An employee’s questions a 
whether the order comes within his clas 
tion or as to how and when it sho 
carried out are not refusals. 
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